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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT WHO HAVE 
NEVER SAT. 

In‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 346, is an interesting 
note by Mr. W. D. Pink upon a certain Guildford 
Slingsby, who was M.P. for only one day, he 
having been elected for Newton (Lancashire) on 
4 May, 1640, and the Parliament being dissolved 
on 5 May. This Mr. Pink regarded as a circum- 
stance unique in parliamentary annals ; but not less 
singular would be a list of those who, having been 
elected to Parliament, have never, owing to the 
intervention of death or dissolution, had the chance 
of taking their seats, 

The House of Commons elected in November, 
1868, gave several striking instances of this. Mr. 
Charles Bell, who had been chosen for the City of 
London, and Sir Thomas Gresley, the repre- 
sentative of South Derbyshire—both of whom had 
been elected for the first time—as well as Capt. 
Calcraft, the member for Wareham, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Speirs, the member for Renfrewshire, died 
between the polling and the Parliament getting to 
work, just as Lord Palmerston, when Prime 
Minister, had done after the general election of 
1865, when he was re-chosen for Tiverton. The 
end of this Parliament of 1868 was as singular in 
the respect named as the beginning, for in its 
latest days Col. J. W. Pease, Col. A. C. Campbell, 


elected for Hull, Renfrewshire, and Stroud re- 
spectively, were not able to take their seats, for 
the Parliament was dissolved before they had the 
opportunity, and they were all defeated at the 
general election of 1874. 

The general election of 1880 furnished a further 
instance in the person of Mr. J. S. Wright (Not- 
tingham) ; that of 1885 one in Sir George Harrison 
(South Edinburgh) ; and that of 1892 one in Mr. 
. B. Winterbotham (Cirencester division of 
Gloucester), all of whom died between the polling 
and the taking of the oath, and the two first named, 
as a consequence, never sat in Parliament. 

What may be considered a unique instance of 
a member being duly elected, but, of his own 
free will, never sitting, was afforded during the 
existence of the Parliament of 1874. In August, 
1877, Sir Bryan O’Loghlen was returned for county 
Clare, in succession to his brother, the late Sir 
Colman O’Logblen ; but, being settled in Australia, 
he never came home to take his seat ; and in 1879, 
upon his being appointed Attorney-General of 
Victoria, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons declared that, by his acceptance of that 
office, he had vacated a seat he had not sought or 
attempted to fill, and a new writ was issued 
accordingly. 

There has, I believe, been no case in this 
country of a successful candidate dying during the 
progress of the poll, but there have been examples 
of the death of unsuccessful candidates. The his- 
torical one is that at the Bristol election which 
caused Burke to exclaim from the hustings, because 
of the death of an opponent in the midst of the 
then prolonged poll, “ What shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue!” A recent parallel was 
furnished by the death of Col. Trefusis, the Con- 
servative candidate for the South Molton division 
of Devon at the general election of 1885, betweew 
the closing of the ballot-boxes and the counting 
of the votes. Had he been found to be successful, 
a new election would have been necessary; and an 
instance of this has just been furnished in France 
On 22 November an election took place for a 
vacancy in the representation of the First District 
of Bordeaux, and the candidates were M. Ferret 
and M. Decrais, the late French Ambassador in 
London. An hour and an half before the polling 
closed, the death was announced of M. Ferret, the 
gravity of whose illness had been concealed ; but, 
as he headed the list, the return of a dead man 
has had to be formally validated by the Chamber 
of Deputies before the vacancy caused by his 
decease previous to the close of the poll could be 
legally declared. Atrrep F. Rossiys. 


THE BURIAL-GROUND IN ‘ BLEAK HOUSE.’ 
I suspect I have set myself a difficult task to 
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the public have made up their mind that a certain 
spot is a Mecca it requires a strong nerve for any 
one to attempt to overturn it; and that is the 
task I have set myself. 

I do not believe the burial-ground in Russell 
Court, Drury Lane, to be the burial-ground 
referred to in‘ Bleak House.’ My knowledge of 
that locality goes back from the end of 1853 to 
1860, when I often had to pass, and all I remem- 
ber I could see was a doorway in the court, a 
little wider than an ordinary door, and a short 
passage. At the other end of the passage was a 

te, with bars in the upper part. This gate is 
Petter shown in the picture in the Daily Graphic 
of 18 August, 1894, than in the Daily Chronicle 
of 13 June, 1896, for the Daily Graphic shows 
the steps beyond the second gate. I have mea- 
sured this gate, and find it is 4ft. 2in. wide. 
Now Dickens, I believe, was very particular in 
description, and I have understood he would 
describe a building or place, but locate it else- 
where. I do not think Dickens would make the 
mistakes the advocates of the Russell Court burial- 
ground impute to him, and I think it would be as 
well if Dickens speaks for himself. 

When Jo is dying, he thanks his friend and 
asks to be taken 
‘where they laid him as wos wery good to me, wery 
good to me indeed, he wos...... Thankee, Sir. Thankee, 
Sir! They'll have to get the key of the gate afore 
they can take me in, for it’s allus locked. And there's 
a step there, as I used fur to clean with my broom.”— 
1853 ed., p. 458. 

Reference in this is made to one door 
and one step, and one that could be got at. Jo 
was in the habit of sweeping it with his broom. 
The steps at Russell Court were behind two 
doors, and could not be got at to be swept. 

*** And so she said to me, did I know the way to the 
burying-ground? And I asked her which burying- 
ground, And she raid, the poor burying-ground, And 
so | told her I had been a poor child myself, and it was 
according to Parishes. But she said she meant a poor 
burying-ground not very far from here, where there 
was an archway, and a step, and an iron gate.’...... 
At last we stood under a dark and miserable covered 
way, where one lamp was burning over an iron gate...... 
On the step at the gate, drenched in the fearful wet of 
such a place, which oozed and splashed down everywhere, 
I saw, with a cry of pity and horror, a woman lying— 
Jenny, the mother of the dead child.” —P. 575, 1853 ed. 

Only one step is here mentioned, one that could 
be got at, one the rain could splash on and a 
woman lie on. 

In Russell Court there are several steps, which 
could not be got at, and as they were under cover 
the rain could not splash on them, and being only 
4ft, 2io. wide a woman could not lie on them 
—she could be huddled up ou them. 

Now I contend that the burial-ground in‘ Bleak 
House’ was situated in Ray Street, Clerkenwell, 
referred to in the ‘ History and Description of the 


Parish of Clerkenwell,’ by Thomas Cromwell, pub- 
lished by Sherwood & Co., 1828, p. 261:— 

“ Ray Street has borne that name since 1774 ; but its 
prior appellation was Rag Street, in consequence of the 
number of dealers in that article and old iron by whom 
it was formerly inhabited...... while the South end of 
what was then termed Ray Street occurs as Town's 
End Lane and the remainder under the original name 
of Hockley-in-the- Hole. As we again approach 
Clerkenwell Green the entrance to another Parochial 
Burial Ground is observed on the right. It is of small 
size, and has for many years been used for the inter- 
ment of paupers only.” 

This burial-ground of Ray Street was destroyed 
when Farringdon Road was made, when all the 
remains were collected in a large brick vault, which 
was eventually removed when the Metropolitan 
Railway was made. 

I well remember the burial-ground, and have 
often looked through the gate. It was approached 
by a covered way from the street, about the width 
of a house, rooms beingover. On the left-hand side 
was a shop where all kinds of rusty iron goods were 
for sale, and long pieces of chain of various thick- 
nesses were always hanging there. I have been told 
that a similar shop was on the right-hand side of 
the court, both proprietors being of the name of 
Baldwin, though not related to each other. The 
passage was paved, and at the end was a step and 
a double gate, with bars to the upper part. At 
the further side of the ground was a low wall, and 
then the Fleet Ditch, with its black, stinking fluid 
rushing down to the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge. 

Now Dickens must have known of this bury- 
ing-ground, for does not the immortal Pickwick go 
to Clerkenwell Green and become a Chartist by 
holding up a penknife, and he must have passed 
one end of Ray Street to get there. And does 
not the Artfal Dodger bring Oliver Twist down 
Corporation Row, then across Coppice Row, down 
Pickled Egg Walk to Fagin’s at Saffron Hill ; and 
they must have crossed the other end of Ray 
Street, and it is not likely Dickens would have 
overlooked such a place wherein he could build an 
incident in one of his most entertaining books. 

I make no apology for the length of this letter. 
Iam of opinion that if an abler pen than mine will 
give the matter a little attention the Russell 
Court burying-ground will fade into obscurity, and 
the Ray Street one appear in its place. 

W. J. Gapspen. 

Crouch End. 


NAPOLEON I. 
(Concluded from p. 391.) 

On 4 September Castellane enumerates the 
French army then at and near Gschatsk, showing 
the great losses even then sustained. The corps 
of Davout, Eugéne, Ney, Junot, Poniatowski, 
the Young and Old Guard, numbered 104,000 
bayonets, representing the 218,000 men collected 
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at the commencement of the campaign, besides 
20,000 cavalry and 10,000 artillery, the total 
being in September, 1812, about 134,000 men. 
On 14 September Castellane entered Moscow with 
the Emperor. On 15 September, 1812, Castellane 
commences a minute description of the burning 
and plunder of Moscow and of the retreat, every 
detail being fall of interest, with allusions to the 
vast stores of the city, havoc among which was 
freely made by officers as well as men. He 
tells of the apparent politeness of the Cossacks 
in giving notice to the French before making an 
attack upon them, this device being discovered 
subsequently to be used for collecting troops and 
emptying the magazines still in Russian hands, 
He also gives an instance of the state of the 
French ranks, even in September, by quoting the 
lst Regiment of Chasseurs, 855 when crossing the 
Niémen, as under 100 men in Moscow, and 
depicts the state to which the inhabitants left 
in the city were reduced. Some French 
ladies had not even bread; one of them, a 
Madame Grandier, who was more merry than 
wise, established herself in the house of General 
Narbonne (to whose staff Castellane had now been 
joined) on the most intimate footing. In October 
Castellane was nominated Chef de Bataillon and 
first aide to General Narbonne, Before the retreat 
commences Castellane alludes to the reinforcements 
received from France, to the fact that out of 600 
horses coming up to the front for the lst and 5th 
Chevau-Légers, 400 had to be left on the road, 
and to the wholesale plunder and melting down 
for the army chest of the church plate of the 
Kremlin. On 20 October Castellane left Moscow 
with a portion of the rear-guard, after noting that 
at least 15,000 vehicles followed the army, not 
including those apparently conveying the main 
body of wounded. On the next day he describes 
a terrible scene, in which a number of disabled 
Russian prisoners, esco by a Portuguese 
battalion, were shot down wholesale by their 
guards, under the pretence that orders had been 
given to this effect; the author prophesies ter- 
rible reprisals for the future. At this date began 
the abandonment of the wounded by the retreating 
French, harassed constantly by the Cossacks. 

In November, at Wjasma, Castellane alludes to 
the failures of Davout, that marshal’s health being 
acutely affected and his mind greatly moved 
by the breaking down of discipline in the army 
during the retreat. To Ney, on the other hand, 
the greatest praise is given, the courage of that 
officer growing with the difficulties of the army. 
A singular disease now attacked the soldiers 
living constantly on horseflesh, terminating in 
vertigo and speedy death, and the mortality 
became very large, the scarcity of bread causing 
20 fr. to be given fora loaf. A number of 
soldiers separated from their regiments now fol- 


lowed Ney, and among these and Ney’s corps 
200 died in a single night, the cold having 
reached an extreme point. The author here de- 
scribes the abandonment of artillery and the total 
loss of the Emperor's fourgon of papers and of 
two caissons of trophies, engulfed in broken ice ; 
among them was the famous cross of Ivanowitch 
from Moscow. As an incident of the kind of 
engagements constantly taking place, Castellane 
recounts that at Krasnoe a Russian parlementaire 
came to summon Ney’s corps to surrender, and met 
with a refusal, Ney’s valiant conduct being smirched 
by the fact that the unlucky Russian was dragged 
@ prisoner throughout the whole of Ney’s retreat, 
blindfolded, and exposed to the Russian can- 
nonade. This is the same event which is alluded 
to by General Merbot, who states in his 
* Memoirs’ that the flag of truce was a Russian 
colonel, who was also forced by Ney at the point of 
the bayonet to guide his troops to a ford in the 
neighbouring river, Ney sheltering himself under 
the excuse that the Russian had no written 
authority. By 24 November Castellane states the 
loss of the greater - of his personal effects, and 
the reduction of Ney’s corps to 600 or 700 men, 
that marshal having been now compelled to 
abandon his artillery and baggage. Pillage and 
robbery among the desperate French rank and 
file had now no bounds, and Castellane describes 
the terrible scenes which took place at the passage 
of the Beresina under his own eyes. By 3 December 
the rout had practically reached its worst point. 
At Sedlicz he, being on duty, was left at the road- 
side to await the rear-guard, and he depicts in 
graphic language the lamentable procession, twelve 
to fifteen men deep, defiling from eight in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, nearly all having 
thrown away their muskets, except the Old Guard, 
in which corps, then only 2,000 men strong, dis- 
cipline had survived, much of it due to Marshal 
Victor, who protected the passage of the stragglers 
through the defiles of Ilija, only second to the 
Beresina in danger and in loss. 

On 5 December we hear of the increased facility 
for obtaining rations, the rich country at Bienitza 
affording cattle, flour, and other provisions, and 
also of the departure of the Emperor. Castel- 
lane notes here the appointment of Murat as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the desperate attempt made 
by the Prince de Neufchitel, appointed Major- 
General, to accompany the Emperor. This was 
refused, and the author details a speech of much 
interest, told him by Dariule, the Commandant du 
Palais, in whose hearing Napoleon addressed 
Berthier :— 


“Cela ne se peut pas; il est necessaire que vous 
restiez avec le roi de Naples. Je sais, moi, que vous 
n’étes bon 4 rien; mais on ne le croit pas, et votre nom 
est de quelque effet sur l’armée.” 


This Castellane states without comment, throwing 
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light on the general opinion of the army upon that 
general. The narrator gives a very plain denial 
to the oft repeated statement that Napoleon’s 
departure caused much exasperation in the army. 
He hides nothing respecting the deplorable con- 
dition of the French troops, but he affirms strongly 
that full confidence in the Emperor continued to 
exist, 

By the middle of December the cold reached its 
worst. Castellane, drawn into a duel in a wrangle 
with a fellow officer, was forced, with his antagonist, 
into peace, for neither of them could hold his sword, 
and he relates the effect of the cold on the men :— 

“ Les soldats tombent ; il leur vient un peu de sang a 
la bouche, puis c'est fini; en voyant ce signe de mort 
prochaine paraitre sur leurs lévres, souvent leurs cama- 
rades leur donnent un coup d’épaule, les jettent par 
terre, et les dépouillent avant qu’ils soient tout a fait 
morts. Grande quantité de pieds, de mains, d’oreilles 
gelés.” 

The author now commenced to suffer severely 
from frost-bite, having lost his furs, ‘‘ grice aux 
frdres d’armes frangais et aux Cosaques,” except 
“wun mantelet de femme doubié en renard couvert 
de soie lilas,” to which garment he really owed his 
life. 

At this date, at a spot called Middeniki, Victor 
came up with the remnants of the army. He had 
but fifty men under arms, miserable relics of his 
two army corps, and these he now in despair 
abandoned. At Wilna, Castellane, somewhat 
refreshed by better nourishment, but suffering 
terribly from frost-bite, witnesses the demoralization 
of Murat, who, with the Prince de Neufchitel, 
sought to fly from the town, dragging his horse by 
the bridle, on the approach of the Cossacks. In 
this town remained 20,000 sick when Wilna was 
evacuated on 9 December, on which date the re- 
treat would apparently have been cut off were 
it not for the Bavarians under General Wreéde, 
Shortly after leaving the town all cannon were 
abandoned, and the French soldiers and allies 
pillaged the military treasure chest. Here Castel- 
lane lost his faithful Basque servant, after eight 
years’ constant service. He returned from Russia 
in 1814, having worked as a barber at Witepsk, as 
the author states pithily, ‘‘ avec 3 francs dans sa 
poche; il n’avait donc pas manqué d’industrie.” 

At the completion of this disastrous retreat 
details (the more valuable as being those of an 
eye-witness) are given of the losses of the army. 
As Oastellane says, ‘‘ Les soldats morts de froid 
continuaient 4 jalonner la route.” At Kowno 
Loison’s division, which had rejoined three days 
before at Wilna, 6,000 strong, numbered but 600 
men, and the Old Guard lost 600 men between the 
5th and the 11th of December. On 12 December 
the author crossed the Niémen on foot, having 
given up his place in asledge to a wounded officer, 
and, with the help of a friend, found himself in 


to Berlin, where the medical treatment he obtained 
saved his frost-bitten hand, and enabled him to 
reach Paris on the last day of 1812. 

The following year Castellane passed, partly 
invalided, in Paris, in the beloved society of the 
capital, taking the —— of espousing Mile. 
Cordelia Greffulhe. ile thus engaged he notes 
the death of Bessiéres, and comments again on his 
personal bravery, while condemning him asa gene- 
ral and criticizing severely his formality and pride. 
He also appends, as a commentary to the death of 
Duroc at Wurtschen, the remark, “Il était égoiste, 
mais poli, et s’il ne faisait pas beaucoup de bien, 
au moins il ne faisait pas de mal.” In July, 1813, 
Castellane was promoted to be Colonel-Major of the 
1st Regiment of Gardes d’Honneur, reaching this 
grade in nine years’ service. His work, while not 
yet restored to health, was to make this newly 
formed regiment, and he comments forcibly, while 
so engaged, on the heavy demand for military 
material, which caused the authorities to send men, 
immediately after arriving at the depdts, to join 
the army, under the pretence ‘‘ qu’ils se formeront 
en route.” The author denounces this as most 
destructive, and showing to what stage the con- 
scription of 1813 bad arrived. 

Castellane took no active part in the campaign 
of 1813 till December, when he proceeded with his 
regiment to Worms, where he chronicles the fright- 
ful ravages of typhus and other epidemics among 
the troops on the Rhine, in one month the 6th 
Corps under Lagrange falling from 9,600 to 5,160 
men. He indicates most pointedly the raw con- 
dition of the new levies, calling it ‘un superbe 
désordre,” and stating that Milhaud’s 4,000 cavalry, 
all veterans from the Peninsula, were the only 
good cavalry left. 

With 1813 terminates the instructive part of 
this section of Castellane’s a so far as active 
military duty is concerned. n depdt duty at 
Versailles, he details shortly leading events in 
politics and in society, and with his regiment gave 
his adhesion to the new government in April, 1814, 
He criticizes strongly the Duc de Berry for his 
crass stupidity in his new position, alleging that 
he committed a vast number of incredibly silly 
actions, only to be accounted for by the fact that 
he had lost his head with his new prosperity. He 
cites the astonishment in French society at the 
reception of Mrs, Siddons, being an actress, “ dans 
le monde,” and gives an interesting account of the 
riot in the church of St. Roch at the refusal of 
the curé to conduct a funeral service in that 
edifice on the death of Mile. Raucourt, the actress, 
He took no part in the events of the Hundred 
Days, having been named by Louis XVIII. 
Chevalier of Saint Louis and colonel of a regiment 
of lancers; but as he had never actually taken com- 
mand, he was enabled to live, practically in retreat, 


safety at Gumbinnen, proceeding through Thora 
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which be had taken. At this point ends the 
interesting diary of Maréchal de Castellane under 
the Empire. W. H. Quarrett. 


Great Queen Srazet, Lincoin’s Inn Frexps. 
—Great Queen Street was a favourite place of 
residence for portrait painters in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Sir Godfrey Kneller— 
who on the death of Sir Peter Lely, in 1680, was 
left without a competitor and became Court painter 
to Charlies II., and afterwards to James IL, 
William ITI., Queen Anne, and George I.—lived 
here for many years ; the precise house has not 
been identified, but it was probably Nos. 55 and 
56 (then one house), which was afterwards occupied 
by Hudson, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s master, who 
carried on a successful portrait manufactory there 
for many years, 

Thomas Worlidge, an artist of some celebrity, 
who produced etchings in what was called ‘‘ the 
manner of Rembrandt,” examples of which may 
be occasionally seen in old print shops, occupied 
the same house. J. T. Smith, in his ‘Life of 
Nollekens ’ (p. 221), states that Worlidge died in 
Great Queen Street ; but this was not the case, as 
he died at Hammersmith, in 1766, aged sixty-six. 

Arthur Pond, a portrait painter “as well in oil 
as in crayons,” mentioned by Waibpole (iii. 261), 
lived in the street, and died here on 9 Sept., 1758. 
In the National Portrait Gallery is an autograph 
letter from George, Lord Lyttelton, to Dr. Monsey, 
dated 16 Sept., 1758, relating to Pond (which 
does not appear to have been printed), in which the 
following occurs :— 

‘Just before I went into the country this summer, I 
bespoke of Mr. Pond in Great Queen Street a copy of 
the picture of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, author of the 

k upon ‘ Tenures,’ which is in the Middle Temple 

Hall. He was to finish it in the Vacation, but I see in 
the papers he is dead.” 
Lord Lyttelton then asks his correspondent to 
make inquiry about the picture and to ascertain 
whether it is completed, and if not, what state it 
is in, The following extract from Pilkington’s 
‘Dictionary,’ with the short notice in Walpole, 
gives all that is known of Pond :— 

“Pond (Arthur). Of this English artist we possess 
scarcely any particulars. He painted portraits as well 
in oil as in crayons, and, together with Geo. Knapton, 
published a collection of the heads of illustrious persone, 
engraved by Houbraken and Vertue, but the memoirs 
were written by Dr. Birch. The two artists also engraved 
ninety-five plates from the drawings of the first Italian 
masters, in imitation of the originals, Pond published 
on his own account twenty-five caricatures after Ghezzi 
and other painters ; and he also etched some portraits in 
the manner of Rembrandt, This artist died in Great 

een Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 9 Sept., 
1758. He wasa member of the Royal and Antiquar 
Societies,” 

John Opie, the portrait 

Queen 


inter, resided at 
No. 63, Great Street, 


1791 to 1792, 


when at the zenith of his fame, and was succeeded 
by William Leverton, a builder, brother of Thomas 
Leverton, the architect. 

Bromley, a herald painter, to whom Robert 
Smirke, R.A. (who began life as a painter of coach 
panels), was apprenticed, lived in Great Queen 
Street, and died there about 1828, according to 
J. T. Smith in his ‘ Life of Nollekens.’ 


Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Tae Rose 1x Parapise.—Pror. Sxeat, in 
replying to the tradition of the rose changing 
colour on the ejectment of man from Paradise, 
suggests that there were no roses there (‘N. & Q., 
x. 276). May I supply the early tradition 
as it appears in the fathers St. Basil and St. 
Ambrose? The former has: 7d a TOTE dvev 
dxdvOns borepov tq TOD dvOpos 
dxdv0a mape(evy On (‘ In Hexiiom.,’ hom. v. § 6, 
tom. i. p. 454). The latter writes :— 

‘*Surrexerat ante floribus immista terrenis sine spinis 
rosa, et pulcherrimus flos sine ulla fraude vernabat: 
postea spina sepsit gratiam floris, tamquam humans 
speculum praeferens vite, que suavitatem perfunctionis 
su finitimis curarum stimulis compungat.”— 
* Hexatm.,’ lib, iii. cap, xi. § 48, tom, i. col. 510, 

St. Augustine follows St. Ambrose in the ‘De 
Gen. c. Manich.,’ 1. i. c. xiii. But he has another 
opinion in the ‘ De Gen. ad Lit.,’ 1. iii. ¢. xviii. 

Ep, Marsgatt. 

A Reapine ‘ the description 
of Ferrara under the influences of autumn, near 
the beginning of ‘ Sordello,’ book iv., the account 
of the “ grassy s level and wide” closes thus, 
in the third edition published in 1863 :— 

—— and in the centre spreads, 

Born upon three uneasy leopards’ heads, 

A laver, broad and shallow, one bright spirt 

Of water bubbles in. 
It is just possible, of course, that in later issues of 
the poem this may have been rectified, but it is 
curious to find the misprint in a third edition. Its 
existence recalls, contra, an explanation of 
“borne of four” which the writer once heard a 
middle-aged teacher give to a class of children 
reading St. Mark, chap. ii. The man, he said, 
had been one of four born at one birth—one of a 
quartet, he sententiously explained—the occurrence 
being certainly phenomenal, although not unpre- 
cedented. The patient, he added, with such an 
untoward lot, had probably been delicate from the 
first. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Transtations oF Homer.—As we all know, 
Bentley said of Pope’s ‘ Iliad’ that it was a pretty 
poem, but not Homer. Byron said justly of 
Cowper's translation that it was neither Homer 
nor Cowper. We recognize neither poet in it. 
Everything there is sacrificed to literalness, and 
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yet it is not always literal. Pope generally catches 
the sense of his original, though otherwise he 
deviates very much from it. As an instance of his 
wanton carelessness it may be mentioned that he 
always makes Apollo the sun god. He calls him 
the “‘source of light,” “the god that gilds the 
day,” “the god of day.” The original is simply 
the word AméAAwva 
regards Hyperion, not Apollo, as the sun god. 

through his translation Pope confounds Apollo 
with the sun god. And this alone shows that he 
adhered little to his original. Byron’s eccentric 
judgments are seldom trustworthy. In the very 
place where he happens to express himself correctly 
concerning Cowper's Homer, he says that Cowper 
was no poet. He had given a different and better 
opinion in ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’; 
for there he ranks Cowper amongst the poets. 

E. YaRpuey. 


Conmorovs.”—When I furnished Dr. Murray 
with his solitary quotation, dated 1747, for this 
malformed word, it was only from not having had 
time to arrange my notes that I did not send him 
what follows : 

Myne auctour Bochas gan pitously ciplain 
Of the disordynate Cormerous glotony 
Of Vittellius and his felowes twayne. 
C. 1430-1440, Lydgate, ‘ Bochas,’ vii. x, 14 
(ed. 1558, fol. 161 v.). 

Lydgate’s cormerous, instead of cormorous, tallies, 
as to its penultimate vowel, with Chaucer's 
cormeraunt and the still earlier cormerant. 


Marlesford, 


A Precursor or taHz Moror Car.—Mrs. 
Caroline Bremridge, of Spring Gardens, Sidmouth, 
recently contributed to the Devon and Exeter 
Gazette an interesting piece of information from 
the store of her recollections of Devon as it was 
in the early years of our century. The introduction 
of motor cars has brought to my friend’s mind the 
trial of a horseless carriage at Barnstaple before 
the locomotive engine made railway travelling 
possible, She says that this carriage was invented 
by a Mr. March, a resident at Barnstaple, and that 
it was tried on the public highway. A well-known 
ascent out of Barnstaple, to the south of the Taw, 
seems to have proved an insurmountable obstacle 
to the progress of Mr. March’s invention ; for Mrs, 
Bremridge relates that the carriage ‘‘ went very 
well till it was half-way up Sticklepath Hill, when 
it stopped.” Some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to supply particulars of the invention thus 
called to mind. F, Jarratt. 


Surive or Sr. Curssert.—In his valuable 
but not always accurate work on ‘St. Cuthbert,’ 
p. 117, Dr. Raine, after speaking of a gradual 
ae in the receipts at the shrine, writes as 

ws 


“And, what is more, the last year in the list (7.¢., 
1513-4), which | verily believe to have been the last in 
point of fact for which an account was kept, is, as far 
as the box of St. Cuthbert is concerned, left a positive 
blank. Does not all this prove that St. Cuthbert and 
his cause were fast falling into disrepute, long before the 
finishing blow was given to them by King Henry VIII.? 
There is much room here for reflection ; but I pass on 
with my subject,” &, 

Now the doctor seems to have been so delighted 
with this “blank,” that he has not examined the 
roll any further. Had he done so, he would have 
seen several other blanks, which show that the 
account in that roll is altogether incomplete. And 
the rolls of three later years have been found since 
Raine’s time, giving the amounts as follows: 
1525-6, 111. 7s. 2d.; 1536-7, 71. 10s. 3d.; 1537-8, 
4l. 7s. 5$d. The last given by Raine is : 1488-9, 
4l. 198. 9d. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Brownino’s ‘Pavting.’—In the recent two- 
volume edition of Browning’s works this un- 
finished poem has as a prefix the lines :— 

Plus ne suis ce que j'ai été, 
Et ne le sgaurois jamais étre, 
These are assigned to Clement Marot, and, as the 
editor makes no comment, it is to be presumed 
that this is passed as correct. It kas, however, 
been since stated that the author, whoever he 
might be, was certainly not Marot: it is even 
doubtful whether the lines belong to the sixteenth 
century at all. Moncrif, in a ‘ Choix de Chansons,’ 
= seg in 1757, claimed them for Marot ; and M, 
ekerlin, perhaps following Moncrif, makesasimilar 
claim in ‘ Echos du Temps Passé.’ Later researches 
among Marot’s poems have failed to unearth any- 
thing even resembling these lines. Mr. W. Chappell 
says that the name of Clement Marot is an as- 
sumed one. If this is so, the attention of Brown- 
ing’s editor might be called to the fact, as the 
mistake appears on the first pege of his first volume, 
EO 


RGE 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Caurcn Tower-Bourrresses.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me whether I am right 
in suggesting that the peculiarly English custom 
of placing buttresses at the corners of church 
towers was rendered necessary by the peculiarly 
English custom of peal-ringing of church bells? 
Peal- ringing seems to have been first intro- 
duced about a.p. 1456, which would be about 
the middle of the Perpendicular period of Gothic 
architecture, when buttresses are most common. 
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It is true that towers with buttresses are to be 
seen of the earlier Decorated period; but it is, 
I believe, equally true that buttresses were often 
added to towers built originally without them (it 
is so stated in Rickman’s ‘Gothic Architecture’), 
and may not the subsequent introduction of peals 
of bells have been the cause? Change-ringing 
seems to have been introduced about a.p. 1650, 
and was a still further trial to towers. 
R. Mitts. 


Ricmaroie.”— What is the derivation of this 
word ? T. H. 


The ‘Cent * derives it from ‘ Ragman 
” @ name on to in long rolls.] 

“Onva Déw.”—What is the translation of the 
above? I[t is the motto of the Moyles (once of 
Bake, St. Germans), though not given in heraldic 
books. A. 8. Dymr. 

[It is, we believe, “ Honour God.”] 


Smwon Grryaus at Oxrorp.—In Smith's 
‘ Dict. Greek and Rom. Biog.,’ art. “ Eucleides,” 
foot-note on p. 71, De Morgan quotes from 
Anthony Wood (‘Athen. Oxon.’ in verb) that 
Simon Grynzus visited Oxford libraries and stole 
certain old MSS., probably Commentaries by 
Proclus Diadoch and Lycius (?), “as in an epistle 
by him written to John the son of Thos. More he 
confesseth.” In what year was Simon Grynzus 
in Oxford? Can it be ascertained by old cata- 
logues what MSS. were missing after that date ? 
If the date is prior to a.p. 1533, these might have 
been the original Greek MSS. of Euclid’s ‘ Ele- 
ments’ which had been lost sight of for over 
700 years (since the reign of Caliph Al Mamun, 
814-833), as Simon Gryneus published his 
famous first Greek text of all the books at Basle, 
4.D. 1533, which contained the Commentary of 
Proclus. What writings are there now extant by 
Lycius ; and is there any account of the life and 
doings of Simon Grynwus besides that included 
in Melchior Adam’s ‘Vite Eruditorum,’ which 
makes no mention of his visiting England ? 

Sir Taomas Bencrnr, Knight, M.P. for Lan- 
caster, 1559, was the second son of Robert Benger, 
of Manningford, Wilts. I should be obliged by 
any further information respecting him. as he 
the Sir Thomas Berenger knighted at the corona- 
tion of Queen Mary in October, 1553? 

W. D. Pink. 


Lovis Partiprr.—In a very admirable book of 
sermons for children, called ‘ The Gate Beautiful,’ 
by Dr. Hugh Macmillan, on p. 25 occurs the 
following passage :— 

“Instances are recorded of children having been 
changed at their birth, and yet showing unmistakable 
proofs, however different were their circumstances, of 
their true parentage as they grew up. Louis Philippe 


had all the low tastes and cowardly feelings of the 
ignoble race to which he is said to have belonged, h 
seated on the throne of France ; whereas the real child 
of the French king, who was supposed to have been 
exchanged for him when he was born because she was 
a girl, exhibited all the pride and dauntless courage of 
the Bourbons in her humble condition. What was in 
the blood came out, in spite of the difference in the cir- 
cumstances.” 


To what supposed occurrence does the writer 
refer? L. 


Otp Tueatre in Torrennam Court Roap.— 
To what theatre Ape og — in the following 
paragra bh, whi ée from Benjamin Martin’s 

i Hany’ for 1859-60, p. 494, where the 

words are put into the mouth of Mr. Foote, the 
actor 7— 

“I consider these gentlemen in the light of public 

‘ottenham Court or the Haymarket, our purpose 
same, and the place is immaterial.” 

Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Corrine orr Darrymarps’ Harr.—With what 
object was hair cut off dairymaids’ heads by raiders 
in the sixteenth century, as noted in the following 
extract }— 

“On the 20th of August, 1583, Colin Campbell of 
Glenlyon complained to the Privy Council that a band 
of Clanranald robbers, three score in number, with bow, 
darloch, and other weapons invasive, came at break of 
day to his sheilings of Glencaillich and Innermeran, 
plundered his but and thoee of his servante, struck the 
dairymaids and cut off their hair, and took away four 
score head of cattle, with eleven horses and mares,” 

R. Hepozr 


Porm Wantep.—I shall feel much obliged if 
you can inform me where I can obtain a copy of a 
poem entitled, I think, ‘The Painter of Seville,’ 
the first line of which begins, “ "T'was midnight in 
Seville,” &c. Bens. SYKes. 


Aw Atrarrizce.—During the time that Lord 
Anne Powlett represented Bridgwater in Parlia- 
ment, late in the last century, he presented to that 
town a painting, 13 ft. by 8ft., representing ‘The 
Descent from the Cross.’ He bought it at Ply- 
mouth at auction, and the story goes that it was 
taken out of a French privateer. The painting 
now hangs as an altarpiece in the parish church of 
St. Mary at Bridgwater. Iam anxious to know 
the name of the artist. Harotp Mater, Col. 

12, Egerton Gardens, 


Corx.—Who was Butler Cole? What 
was his connexion (if any) with Butler of ‘ Hudi- 
bras’? H. M. Batson. 

Welford, Berks. 

Joun Locan.—Could any of your readers in- 


form me where John Logan, the Scots poet and 
preacher, is buried? He died in Great Marl- 
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borough Street, London, on 28 Dec., 1788. In- 
quiries show he was not buried in St. James's, 
St. George’s, St. Anne’s, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
or St. Pancras Churchyard. What other church- 
yard might be a likely place of sepulture near at 
hand in 1788? J. K. Hewison. 


Earte.—Who was Charles Earle, of Parson's 
Green, whose will is dated 16 June, 1697? He 
died 3 June, 1701, and was buried at Fulham 
6 June, 1701. Cuas. Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Cromwett Baronizs.—Are there two ia 
abeyance—first of Tatshall, and secondly the one 
conferred on Thomas, Earl of Essex’s son Gregory, 
now represented by De Clifford? Is there 
any me proof that Thomas Cromwell (executed 
1540) was a descendant of Ralph de Oromwell 
(vide ‘Old and New London,’ under “ Wimble- 
don”)? A. ©. H. 


Tae nose.”—This expression is 
familiar to me as the name of the caudal extremity 
of a fowl, duck, &c., when cooked. Is it a modern 
term? In Mr. 8. O. Addy’s ‘Sheffield Glossary’ 
(E.D.S.) it is stated that the part referred to is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Pope's nose.” I have never 
heard it so called. Of course, the ‘‘ Pope’s eye,” 
the gland in a leg of mutton, is familiar to all of 
us. F. OC. Birxseck Terry, 


Baron Barrensteix.—I should like to know 
if a full pedigree exists of the Barons Bartenstein, 
of Austria, and whether there is a bearer of the 
title at the present time. De Moro, 


Breve ann Ororcuet.—Oan any one say what 
are the earliest examples of these words as names 
for musical notes? Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Dictionary,’ 
only goes back to Elizabethan times. But in the 

lay called ‘Secunda Pastorum,’ in the ‘ Towneley 
ysteries,’ the following passage occurs, the 
angel having just announced the birth of Christ : 
Secundus Pastor, Say what was his song ? 
Hard ye not how he crakyd it? 
This brefes to a long. 
Tercius Pastor. ‘Yee, mary, he hakt it 

Was no crochett wrong, 
If, as I venture to suppose, “This” in the third 
line should be ‘‘ Three,” the breve is here spoken 
of as a short note, as the name implies. The 
former part of this play is said to be the earliest 
farce in the English language; it is full of fun, 
and no unworthy forerunner of the Elizabethan 
comedy, and the shepherds seem to have been 
the precursors of the “ three-man-song-men” of 
‘ Winter's Tale,’ the parts being tenor, treble, 
and “‘ meyne”—presumably alto. The play itself 
is comparatively free from the coarseness which 
mars so mach of our early comic literature. Not 
the least comic touch is a hit at the self-sufficiency 


of singers in their art, in the person of the First 
Shepherd, who, having heard the angel’s song, 
declares he could sing it quite as well himself. 


E. 8. A. 
ly * Oxford BE. D.’ the date given for “ crotchet” is 
1440, “‘ Breve”’ first appears, as “‘ brief,” in 1460.] 
Lavrexce Hype, Eart or Rocuester.—Can 
you inform me where Laurence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester and Baron Kenilworth, is buried ? I am 
informed that after the death of his father, Ed- 
ward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, who died in 
exile, Laurence settled down somewhere near 
Steyning, in Sussex, and married a second time. 
Who was this lady, and who were their offspring ? 
Also who was his first wife; and was there any 
family by her? Epowarp 


Much of the information you seek is given in the 
Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Meaninc or Morro Sovcut.—There is 
picture in the Hampton Court Gallery, said to be 
by Leonardo da Vinci, portrait of a man holding 
a tablet, entitled ‘Carpendo Carperis ipse.’ I 
should be much obliged if any of your readers 
would throw some light on the meaning of these 
words, The translations I have met with do not 
appear to have anything to do with 

Lings on Oxrorp axp Campripes.— Will any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me the exact words of the 
jeu Weprit of which the following lines form an 
approximate version; and at the same time state 
by whom they were composed, and when and where 
they first appeared 

Oxford 
The king sent horse to Oxford, for, you see, 
That learned body wanted loyalty : 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 
Cambri joinder. 

The king to of horse. 
Since es own no argument but force : 
With equal wit to Cambridge books he sent, 
Since Whigs admit no force but argument. 
Patrick 
Batb. 


Josera Turnsutt.—I have a bit of polemical 
divinity, by this writer, entitled ‘The Number of 
the Beast.’ He is mentioned in Allibone, and 
probably published from 1800 to 1840. Can any one 
give an account of him ? . 


Sir Wren’s Witt.—Can an 
reader say whether Sir Christopher Wren’s w 
has ever been published ; and, if so, re 

Mititia Reoiments.— Will your readers kindly 
give me a list of the militia regiments of England 
of which histories have been written ? 

E. E, Taorts. 
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PARISH CONSTABLES’ STAVES, 
ix. 464; x. 29, 144, 200.) 

Bearing on the above, the following note may be 
interesting to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

It is customary in Bradford to ‘‘swear in” 
about a hundred men as “special constables” 
every October, and on several occasions I have had 
this very questionable distinction conferred upon 
me. I thought that a collection of staves, otherwise 
batons and truncheons, would be somewhat of a 
rarity. I accordingly wrote from time to time to 
the chief constables of all the most important towns 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, saying 
that I was collecting staves; could they oblige me 
by sending me one of theirs? Promptly and 
expeditiously the answer came, and in most cases 
it was in the shape of a staff, with a very polite 
note, saying, ‘‘ I have much pleasure in being able 
to comply with so simple a request.” Altogether 
I have nearly two hundred, and no two of them 
are at all similar. Some of them are plain wood, 
made of ash, cocus, mahogany, or birch; others 
are ornamented with the royal coat of arms, V.R., 
and a crown. 

Brighton, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire are 
painted in gold and colours in a most gorgeous 
manner, and several painters have assured me that 
ten shillings would not cover the cost of painting 
alone. The Brighton one is fifty-six years old. 
From the chief constables of Barnstaple and South- 
ampton I received staves each of which is twenty- 
three inches long. The Southampton one belongs 
to the old “ Charley” days, and is the oldest in my 
collection ; the Barnstaple one is sixty years old. 
The two smallest are Penzance and Leeds, the 
former measuring eleven and the latter twelve 
inches. The Leeds staff is a most brutal weapon, 
and was justly condemned twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is made of thick mahogany, and at the 
end contains a thick brass ferrule, with the letters 
V.R. engraved in the brass. The Salford staff is 
almost historical; it is plain ash, and was made for 
one of the special constables, twe thousand of whom 
were sworn in on the occasion of the executions of 
Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien in 1867. The longest 
staff is from Peebles, and measures thirty inches. 

The staff sent to me by the chief constable of 
Wolverhampton was a very rough-looking one, 
different entirely from any other. The end is seven 
inches in circumference, quite a bludgeon ; it is 
stamped W.H.P., for Wolverhampton Police, and 
W.IV.R. for William IV. King. I afterwards 
received another from Wolverhampton, a very 
pretty one, which, with the exception of Sheffield, 
is the bandsomest I possess. Plymouth, Dews- 
bury, Wigan, Cardiff, Stockport, and many others 
are ornamented by the crests which the towns 


adopt; and so on I could describe my whole 
collection. In one instance (Manchester) I was 
asked to remit ls. 6d., its value. In the case of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne the chief constable sent the 
staff to the chief constable here, saying that “‘ if I 
was a fit and proper person to receive the staff, 
would he kindly hand it tome?” To conclude, I 
will say that the Dublin Metropolitan Police baton 
is perhaps the most formidable weapon I have ; it 
is made of box, eighteen inches long, and weighs 
sixteen ounces. 1 also obtained possession of a 
** special constable’s” truncheon, which was handed 
out to the London “‘ specials” in 1842 during the 
Chartist Riots, and which was given me by the late 
F. Ross, Esq., F.R.H.S., the eminent London 
antiquary and historian. 
Cuas. F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford, 


Perhaps it may interest and amuse some readers 
to note the reference made to these weapons in the 
‘ Pickwick Papers,’ published originally in 1837, 
and describing manners and customs of a slightly 
earlier date. When Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
are apprehended at the ‘‘Great White Horse,” 
Ipswich, in order to be brought before the Mayor, 
Mr. Nupkins, Mr. Grammer and his attendant 
** specials’’ are said to be armed “ with short trun- 
cheons surmounted with brazen crowns.” Mr. 
Grummer, when Sam Weller attempts to rescue the 
prisoners, “ thrust the short truncheon surmounted 
with the brazen crown” into the face of Sam, who 
remarks, “Very pretty, especially the crown, which 
is uncommon like the real one.” The illustration in 
the first edition represents the truncheons more 
like symbols of authority than dangerous weapons. 
Large stocks of them used to be kept in towns 
when special constables were sworn in ; but these 
were about two feet in length and very formidable. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Special constables were sworn in in the parish of 
Aberdare, Glamorganshire, in August, 1893, on 
the occasion of a strike of the hauliers of South 
Wales. A company of cavalry was also brought into 
the district at the time. D. M. R. 


The weapon mentioned under the above heading 
is of considerably greater antiquity than the end 
of the seventeenth century ; vide the following 
extract from Robert Ward’s ‘ Animadversions of 
War,’ published 1639, sect. xiv. lib. i, chap. cel. :— 

** An Instrument called a Flaile, used in the defending 
of a Breach or scaling of a Wall, or when the Enemy is 
at handy blowes, This instrument is used inthe Warres 
to defend Breaches, or when the Enemy is entered the 
streets of a Towne and are at close fight, then these are 
the onely weapons for dispatch, there being no defence 
for it; it is made much after the fashion of a Flayle, 
onely the Swingill is short and very thicke, havin 
divers Iron Pikes in it upon all parts of it, that whi 
way soever it falles it yes: divers eouldiers are 
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appointed to attend the Enemies assaulting the Breach, 
some standing at one end of the Breach, the residue at 
the other, and when the Enemy is come up at push of 
Pike so close that the Pikemen can make no use of their 
Pikes, then these Flayles makes way through their 
Headpeeces and Armour, View the Figure [[liustration 
given].” 

From the above description it would appear that 
the term “ swingill” or “ swingle” is only properly 
applied to the swinging part of the flail, and not to 
that which is held in the hand. 

OC. S. Harris. 


We have an old staff. Onit is painted the Eng- 
lish coat of arms. I believe it was a constable’s staff, 
date unknown. Under the coat of arms is “R. 73,” 
and cut into the wood “ O. Manley.” 

E. E. 


** Facts ARE STUBBORN THINGS” (8* x. 357). 
—There is a Scottish variant of this proverb, In 
Mr. J. A. Mair’s ‘Handbook of Proverbs’ is the 
version, “ Facts are chiels that winna ding, an’ 
daurna be disputet.” The saying is used by Smol- 
lett, in his ‘ Translation of Gil Blas,’ bk. x. chap. i. 
Elliot, in an ‘Essay on Field Husbandry,’ p. 35 
(1747), also makes use of it (Cf. Bartlett’s ‘Familiar 
Quotations’). O. P. Hare. 


Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quotations’ gives, under 
this heading, “ Smollett, * Trans. Gil Blas,’ bk. x. 
eb. i.; Elliot, ‘Essay on Field Husbandry,’ 
p. 35, mn. (1747).” Maya. 


In a humorous poem which I often heard my 
father recite, called ‘Dick Strype,’ there occur 
these lines :— 

Habits are stubborn things ; 

When a man is grown of forty, 

His ruling passion 's grown so haughty 
There's no clipping of its wings. 


May this be what S. T. 8. 


This proverb occurs in a translation of ‘Gil 
Blas,’ by Tobias Smollett, bk. x. chap. i. It also 
occurs in Elliot’s ‘Essay on Field Husbandry,’ 
p. 35 (1747). 0. D. Laneworrtuy, 

This expression occurs in Elliot’s ‘Essay on 
Field Husbandry,’ p. 35 (1747). Of. ett’s 
* Familiar Quotations,’ P 199, ed. 1889. 

. O. Brrxseck Terry. 


Traian Sonyer S, x. 437).—As Max says, 
Rossetti has a translation of it. I have seen the 
original at the British Museum, accessible in the 
Reading Room. Should he fail in finding it there, 
let him write in Italian to ‘‘ Capo, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Roma,” on return foreign post card, 
or encl prepaid addressed envelope. Or else 
he might do the same to “The Librarian, Taylor 
Building, Oxford,” trying Rome first. 

R. 0. M.A. 


Actor (8" 8. x. 415, 483).—This actor 
at Drury Lane Theatre, 27 April, 1799, as Young 
Mirabel, in ‘The Inconstant.’ He died 26 April, 
1831, aged fifty-eight. Some particulars concern- 
ing him are to be found in the ‘ Memoirs’ of the 
elder Mathews, and in Walter Donaldson’s * Re- 
collections of an Actor.’ The latter contains a 
notice of him reprinted from Croker’s ‘ Familiar 
Epistles.’ There is a slighting mention of him in 
‘ Playing About,’ by Benson Hill. 


Wu. Doveras. 
1, Brixton Road, 


Oartrte Buans 8. x. 456).--Mr. 
More will find reference to the appeal to the 
Government of the day for assistance to Burns in 
Principal Shairp’s ‘Robert Burns’ (London, Mac- 
millian & Co., 1879), pp. 143, 144. 

Anprew Hors. 

Exeter, 


Daniet Terry x. 435).—Ursan asks 
Should “Wingfield” be Winkjield? For all 
official and administrative pur the name of 
the parish is now written Wingfield. In the 
Minutes of the Wiltshire Quarter Sessions, temp. 
Eliz., it appears as Wynfield and 


By Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ also the ‘Clergy List,’ places 
named Wingfield were situate in Suffolk and 
Derby, Winkfield in Berks and Wiltshire. The 
Rev. E. Spencer was patron of the last-named 
living in 1817, and it is therefore probably the 

intended. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cuartzs II.’s Lopez as Faremason (8" x. 
316, 380, 424).—In vol. iv. 2& of the Pall Mall 
Magazine is an article, by E. Manson, on ‘ Nell 
Gwyn,’ in which there is an illustration of “ Sand- 
ford Manor House, Fulham, at one time the 
residence of Nell Gwyn.” Mr. Manson, quoting 
from ‘ Pepys’s Diary,’ writes :— 

E ,’ says the same purveyor, ‘ by eight 
o’clock to the well, where much company. And to the 
town to the King’s Head, and hear that my Lord Buck- 
hurst and Nelly are lodged in the next house.’” 

er Avupax. 


Monks or Westminster 8, x. 415).—The 
obvious reference is to Stanley’s ‘ Memorials,’ 
where we get but the meagre information, “ The 
monks had annuities granted them (Chapter 

DWARD M. 

Hastings. 


“ Nosopy’s ENEMY BUT HIS Own” (8" §S. x, 
395).—Olarke’s ‘ Parcomiologia,’ 1639, has: “ He 


is no man’s enemy but his own.” Francis Osborne's 


_ 

| 
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* Advice to a Son’ appeared, I believe, in 1656 
and 1658, so Olarke has anticipated him. Pro- 
bably earlier instances can be quoted. I have 
heard variants of the expression, “ He is his own 
worst enemy,” and “He is the worst enemy to 
himself.” F, O. Birgseck Terry. 


“Tae Maw or Guenr” (8 x. 415).—I do 
not know whence S. T. 8. takes his quotation, but 
I think Philip van Artevelde, godson of Ed- 
ward ITI.’s first queen, Philippa of Hainault, well 
deserves to be distinguished as “the Man of 
Ghent.” At one time he was master of almost 
the whole of Flanders. He was son of Jacques 
van called “the of 

in order to gain popularity, he 
become s member of the Brewery’ Gul 
Sr. 


Motreapy Envetore Caricarurep (8 §S. x. 
415).—Very many caricatures (probably fifty) of 
the Mulready envelopes were issued. I possess 
six of the “ Rejected Designs,” published by South- 
gate, one designed and engraved by J. Leech, with 
the well-known bottle and leech, and another issued 
by ‘‘ White, Publisher, 59, Wych Street, Strand, 
London.” Numerous articles descriptive of the 
various caricatures will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" S. ix., x., xi.; 7 S. iii, iv. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


German Cuaret (8 x. 436).— 
Mr. J. 8. Burn, in an edition of his ‘History of 
Parish Registers’ which contains prefaces dated 
1829 and 1862, says: ‘‘German Chapel, Bow 
Lane, Cheapside. This chapel has been erected 
but a few years, and the congregation is so small 
that the Registers are scarcely worthy of notice.” 
This, I apprehend, was written for the early edition 
of the work, as no notice of the building appears 
in a London directory for 1853. 

Eve 

R4RD Home CoLemay. 


“the modern form, ‘treasurer.’” Palsgrave, how- 
ever, has (1630) tresowrar, and tresourers, clerke. 
Cotgrave has q 

F. ©. Binxsece Terry. 


Position or Communion Taste (8" ix. 308, 
376 ; x. 226, 259, 325).— 

“The Rev. R. Noble Jackson, Vicar of Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire, writes: ‘When I first came here, in 
1871, the altar table retained the old Puritat arrange- 
ment, surrounded on north, east, and south bya kind 
of pew back with a ledge thereon (facing in each case 
outwards) for books, and with seats along the 
wall, and matting at the back to keep the damp off the 
clothes, In front were painted railings, where the 
common people knelt to receive the sacrament, while 
the quality occupied the seats around. Somewhat akin 
to this was the arrangement in the chancel at Leovard 
Stanby, Gloucestershire. A former curate of the parish 
tells me that up to 1866 it was the custom to administer 
the Holy Communion inside of a square formed on three 
sides by high-backed settles, on the seats of which the 
communicants knelt, A more usual arrangement was 
to have the rails round the three sides of the altar which 
were available for communicants. Up to about 1850, 
this was the case at Fenny Compton, in Warwicksbire, 
for instance; but hundreds of other examples could 
easily be cited. Indeed, it is only worth mentioning as 
being an arrangement which, if it has not already died 
out, will do so in the course of a generation or two, and 
all remembrance of it be lost.’ "—Vaux's ‘Church Folk- 
lore,’ 1894, pp. 62, 63. 

“In Guernsey......each church had a place set apart 

for the holy table, though that place was not always in 
the chancel. Sometimes it was at the east end of a 
chancel aisle, and in one case in the chancel, but west- 
wards of a block of pews.” —Zbid., p. 65, citing Heclesio- 
logist, ix. 176, x. 73. 
In Scotland, since the Reformation until of recent 
years there has been no table in the chancel, 
Knox was one of the clergy who brought about the 
issue of Edward VI.’s second Prayer Book ; and in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8™ S. ix. 246, I quoted (in another 
connexion) the passage in his ‘ Vindication,’ &c., 
delivered in 1550 before the Bishop of Durham, 
where he said :— 


‘In the Lordis Supper all sit at ane tabill; na differ- 


Your correspondent J. P. will doubtless obtain 
1 if he applies to 
’s, Holly Place, 
Hampstead, who was its chaplain until it was 
cl for worship some twenty years ago. 
E. Watrorp. 


all particulars about this c 
the Rev. A. Purcell, of St. 


Ventnor. 


“Tuesavrer” (8% x. 413).—A reference to 
Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ would have in- 
formed Mr. Bayne that “ thesaurare” is “ the term 
invariably used in our old statutes and writings.” 
Jamieson quotes from Balfour's ‘ Practicks,’ 1532, 
p- 135: “The Thesaurare takand allowance in his 
&c.” The form ‘‘thesaurare” a 
to show that the word is taken directly from the 
Latin form thesaurarius. Blount’s ‘ Glossographia,’ 
1681, has the word. Mr. Bayne speaks about 


ence in habit nor vestament betuene the Minister and 
the Congregatioun.”—‘ Works,’ Laing’s ed., iii. p, 68. 

When the Reformation took place in Scotland, 
ten years later, the form for Holy Communion 
adopted was that of Edward VI.’s second Prayer 
Book, and although the usage was so far modified 
that the minister and elders partook of the sacra- 
ments ata table brought into the church for the 
oecasion, and the congregation in pews with book- 
boards draped in white (is there here a survival 
of the houselling cloth ?) or at boards set along the 
aisles, the form to the present is practically that of 
Knox's time, ¢.¢,, of the pre-Laudian day. Where 
a permanent table has been introduced, as in St, 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, it stands clear of the wall, so 
that the minister may, and does, stand behind it. 
In a recent ecclesiastical case investigated by the 


Presbytery of Paisley, one of the chief causes of 
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offence to the parishioners in the conduct of the 
minister was stated to be that he had caused the table 
to be so placed against the wall that he could not 
stand behind it, and the Presbytery investigated the 
matter. This year, in the course of some articles 
on ‘Ecclesiastical Furniture in Scotland,’ pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Herald, I went at some 
length into the history of the position of the table 
in the Church of Scotland, and I shall probably 
reprint the articles in the next edition of my 
* Parochial Ecclesiastical Law of Scotland.’ I have 
8 few proof-slips by me, which I shall be pleased to 
send to any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who will 
be good enough to read them with a view to adding 
to my notes or correcting any errors. 
Wittiam 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Hillhead. heen 


The Act of Uniformity directs that “the table 
at the communion time shall stand in the body of 
the church or in the chancel.” Your correspondent 
thinks that “‘ such a violent change in the arrange- 
ment of a  church...... requires the previous 
permission of a faculty.” To give authority to an 
Act of Parliament ? 0. W. W. 


“To worsen” (8 §, x, 393).—For this verb, 
as transitive, I have come on only one authority 
to add to that of Milton. I refer to Sir Kenelm 


have used it are 
illiam Taylor (1806 incey (1834), and 
Dr. Whewell (1853). 

As an intransitive verb, worsen has the sanction 
of Southey, Wordsworth, De Quincey, George 
Eliot, and Mr. Gladstone (in his ‘ Juventus Mundi,’ 
p- 185), as I have pointed out elsewhere. 

A contributor to Dr. Worcester’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
credits Southey with worsen, as meaning “ obtain 
advantage of,” i. ¢., worst.” One would like to 
know where Southey has it in that sense. 


F. H. 


It may not be amiss to note that Mr. Gladstone 
uses worsen intransitively in the sense of to 
deteriorate. In ‘Juventus Mundi,’ chap. vii., he 
writes, “‘ As a living creed it worsened.” This 
seems less usual than the transitive force of the 
word (illustrated at the above reference), for 
which the dictionaries quote from both Milton and 
Southey. Toomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ gives one ex- 
ample of to worsen as a transitive verb from 
Milton’s ‘Of Reformation in England,’ book i.: 
“Tt worsens and slugs the most learned.” It also 


refers to its use by Southey, and, strangely a=. 
gives an instance of its use intransitively Wy r 
Gladstone in ‘ Juventus Mundi,’ ch, vii.: “ But as 
a living creed it worsened.” George Eliot is quoted 
in Annandale as using the participle: “The ten 
or twelve years since the parting had been time 
enough for much worsening.” D. M. BR. 


Surnames ENDING IN “ -1nG” (8 S, x. 255).— 
The ‘ Imperial Dictionary ’ gives the following :— 

“Ing. A suffix of various origins and significations. 
(a) A patronymic suffix very common in Anglo-Saxon, 
and still seen in proper names, signifying son of, aative 
or man of, as Birling, son of Birl ; Elising, son of Elisha ; 
Billing, Walsingham, &c.” 
And in ‘ British Family Names : their Origin and 
Meaning,’ by Henry Barber, M.D., clerk (London, 
Elliot Stock, 1894), at p. 8 we find :— 

“II, Clan or Tribal Names.—According to the Rev. 
Dr. Todd, ‘Clan signifies children or descendants. The 
tribe being descended from a common Ancestor, the 
Chieftain—as the representative of that ancestor—was 
regarded as the common father of the clan, and they as 
his children.’ The Gaelic Mac, the Irish 0’, the British 
Ap, the Norse ungar, the Frisian ingar and en, the 
Anglo-Saxon ing, the Norman Fitz, are all indications of 
a family name...... The following list, compiled from that 
excellent work ‘ Words and Places,’ by the Rev, Isaac 
Taylor, will be found to contain ancient Scandinavian 
and Frisian family names, with the Old English or 
Anglo-Saxon suffix.’ 

Then follows a list of 254 family names ending 
in ing. In ‘ Personal and Family Names,’ by 

Alfred Long, Glasgow School Board 
(London, Hamilton, Adams & Co,, 1883), at 
p. 268 we find :— 

“Tt was formerly to receive names from 
ancestors by compounding their name with a word in- 
dicating filial relationship. Names so compounded were 
termed patronymics, from Pater, a father; and Onoma, 
a name—father being used in the sense of ancestor.” 
And at p. 269:— 

**The Saxon patronymic was formed by adding ing to 

name,” 


the ancestor’ 
J. B. Fremine, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Golding, son of Gold, ing, son of Hall? An 

early instance of its use occurs in the person of 

Hemming, Sub-prior of Worcester, who died in 

1096. Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Come, LeT Us BE MERRY” (8 8. x, 456).— 
This part song was written and com by R. L. 
de Pearsall, and published by Novello in 1887. I 
will send Mr. Stupson a copy, if he cannot con- 
veniently get one. Bararp C. Drxoy, 

20, Leigham Vale, Streatham, 8.W. 


Sm Horace Sr. Pavt (8 8. x. 356, 466).— 
Bivuz Urricst must surely be mistaken in de- 
scribing himself as “a direct descendant in the 


= 
Digby, in his ‘ Two Treatises’ (1644), ii. 101 (ed. 
1645): “She can neither be bettered, or [sic] 
worsened.” Southey, who was very fond of it 
latterly, writes, in his ‘Letters from England’ 
(1807), iii. 18 : “It......has worsened whatever it 
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male line from the above.” There are no legitimate 
descendants of Sir Horace St. Paul in the direct 
male line living, otherwise the baronetcy would 
not have become extinct at the death of Sir 
Horace’s only legitimate son in 1891. A. Z. 


Porrrait or Lavy Netson (8 §. ix. 446, 
617 ; x. 179, 257, 305, 342, 439).—I crave space 
for a reply to Mr. Dattas’s note at the last 
ty hie” mainly, however, to Burke as quoted 

im. 

1. Burke rightly assigns “‘ Vis fortibus arma” 
to Nisbet, of Southbroome House, co. Wilts, but 
he is wrong if he supposes a family of Nisbets of 
Southbroome. My uncle, Robert Nisbet, C.S.I1., 
sometime of Southbroome, was third son of 
Walter Nisbet, of the island of Nevis, whose 
brother Josiah was Lady Nelson’s first husband. 
Needless to say, they all bore the same motto. 

2. As tothe Nisbets of Greenholm, mentioned 
by Burke, I have been led to consult the ‘ Heraldry’ 
of Alex. Nisbet (Edinburgh, 1722, folio). I there 
find, on plate xi., the arms of Nisbet of North- 
fied (sic), and on plate xxi. those of Nisbet of 
Greenholm, both having for motto ‘‘ Vis,” &c. 
Bat in bis text I find the following : ‘* Nisbet of 
Greenholm, a family of good old standing in the 
shire of Air, descended of Nisbet of - that - ilk, 
carries Argent, three boars’ heads erazed ; crest, a 
boar’s head...... with this motto, ‘ His fortibusarma.’ 
Of this family is Nisbet of Carfine.” (Walter and 
Josiah Nisbet were of the Oarfine family.) Here, 
I think, is the source of all the jumble : a textual 
error in Nisbet’s book, shown to be such (1) by 
his own plates, and (2) by the living evidence of 
my cousins, who still show “ Vis,” &, And now, 
I hope, the inane ‘‘ His fortibus arma” may stick 
to the wa’. 

3. Here is another mistake of Lady Nelson's 
tablet. Mr. Datutas describes the boar’s head 
thereon as ‘‘ couped.” But my cousins tell me that 
they show it “ erased,” 4. ¢., having a jagged edge, 
as if torn from the body by main force; and so 
says Alex. Nisbet, as above quoted. 

Mrs. Frances Nisbet may be forgiven if she 
knew little or nothing of these matters. In all 
likelihood she or her helpers in preparing the 
tablet went to the Burke of the period, and ex- 
tracted therefrom, for arms and motto, whatever 
they chanced to find ; and Burke, as we may sup- 
pose, copied, as copiers do, from the faulty text of 
Nisbet. C. B. Mount. 


Saitor’s Grave’ x. 356, 402).— 
Most certainly the quatrain quoted by ©. D. was 
not written by Mr. Lowe, but was part of the 
original song. If Sir Arthur has set it to music 
I am sure he has set it beautifully; but when I 
heard it sung (including that stanza) in my father’s 
drawing-room in Bedford Square, by a cousin who 


left England in 1838, I thought the melody very 


good, and the setting—which contained as a sym- 
phony (is that the right term?) a few bars of 
‘Rule Britannia’—very good also. So did my 
contemporaries, with whom it was much in vogue 
in my Oxford days. ALDENHAM. 


Gorner, Roman Carsotic Autsor (8" 8. x. 
235, 341).—The Christian name of this author 
was John ; be was a priest, and was born (accord- 
ing to Allibone) at Southampton. He died in 
1704. His chief devotional writings were repub- 
lished at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 16 vols. 12mo., in 
1790. His principal theological work, ‘A Papist 
Represented and was thought 
worthy of replies by Sherlock and Stillingfleet. 

E, Wa.rorp. 

Ventnor. 


Suerwoop, or East Berks (8 8, 
x. 176).—The pedigree of the Sherwood family is 
copied from the ‘ Visitation of Berkshire’ taken by 
E. Ashmole and Sir Edw. Bysshe, 1664-6, edited 
by Walter ©. Metcalfe, F.S.A., 1882, It also 
gives another pedigree of the Sherwood family of 
the same place. Joun Rapcwirrs. 


This family was scattered all over Berks, I 
believe. Mr. Tudor Sherwood, who for a short 
time edited a local Notes and ies, collects in- 
formation. I sent him all the notes I could find. 

E. E. Tuorrs, 


Cornacs §. x. 137, 184, 303, 340).—Many 
years ago I was inspecting a tray of old thalers 
and other continental in ao small money- 
changer’s shop on the Nevsky Prospdkt, when I 
noticed among them a large English-looking coin 
which, after pretending to be intent on others, I 
secured for about its mere value as silver. It now 
lies before me, a crown-piece of King Edward VI. 
in prime preservation as from the mint; weight 
472 grains troy, or nearly one ounce; obverse, the 
king on horseback, with the usual title, and 
underneath is the date 1652. The legend on the 
reverse is POSVI DEVM ADIVTORE’ MEVM, from which 
EDVVARDVs VI. can also be picked out ; mint-mark, 
a tun. No doubt a full description is given in 
Rading, Oan any kindly numismatical con- 
noisseur among your readers tell me the present 
degree of rarity and the value of such a crown— 
& fleur de coin ? 

Supposing this crown to have figured in some 
collection of English money, I had returned to the 
shop ; but, no, there was nothing more, except a few 
shillings, &c., of Queen Victoria, exchanged in the 
usual course of business. I was somewhat puzzled 
to account to myself for the presence of this 
isolated old coin so far from home. Then I be- 
thought me, Surely this is one of many silver 
pieces brought out by old Richard Chancellor 
and his crew when they landed in 1553 by the 
monastery of St. Nicolas, near the present site of 
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Archangel, to establish the Russia trade, and were 
hospitably summoned thence to Moscow by the 
friendly Tsar, We know that on a subsequent 
voyage Obancellor bartered vast quantities of 
“lunnish” cloth and other British commodities 
for Russia produce ; but a good deal of money, no 
doubt, changed hands as well, and I will fondl 
continue to connect my crown-piece in fancy wi 
the daring voyages of those grand old nn 


E. M. 
St, Petersburg. 


Haratprr (8 x. 436).—The most concise 
account of the rules for quartering arms, and de- 
finite answer to the above query, is given in a 
MS, attributed to Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, 


and is as follows :— 


“Rules for the dewe quarteringe of arms.—Every man 
may, within the land and tyme of peace, beare his own 
armes paley with his wife’s father’s during his or her 
life, she being no heire, and the same to remaine in 
that ordre, both in descente and alsoe on toombe after 
their deathes, but not in the field (videlicet). In the 
time of battayle it is not to be permitted otherwise than 
is said, but after his death his children have not any- 
thing to doe therwith, but to keep noteys that they were 
descended of those bodyes, which in their lifetime bare 
the armes : and that therby their ibility to be pre- 
served from their old enemy oblivion. 1 and 2, If any 
man marrye an inheritor or coheir apparent to her father, 
the same may bear his wife's father’s arms paley joined to 
his owne without difference, and if the wife’s father dye 
without issue male lawfully begotten, then it shall be 
lawful for the partye marrying the heir general! or 
coheir, having issue of her bodye, to place her armes 
within an inescocheon, within the middle of his whole 
armes. And so he may beare them in the field and the 
heire of theyr two bodyes shall quarter the same in- 
escochen with his father’s armes, and not otherweys, 

80 to the heires of his bodye for ever.” 


Another writer says :— 


“When a wife is an heiress (even in expectation) it 
is now customary for the husband to bear her arms on an 
escutcheon of pretence, though heraldic writers are of 
opinion that untill the husband has issue by the heiress, 
and untill the death of ber father, he should impale her 
arms, because untill then he cannot transmit her in- 
beritance to his posterity.” 

Does not the latter writer intimate that the tone 
of the science of heraldry is gradually being 
lowered to suit the tastes and vanities of the 
people. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Since about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the practice has been for the husband of an 
heiress to bear his wife’s coat upon an escutcheon of 
pretence on hisown arms. But strictly (1) he should 
not do so till after the death of her father ; and 
(2) pot then unless there be issue by the marriage. 


Fraycis Pierreront Barnarp. 
St. Mary's Abbey, Windermere. 


East Ivpia Sourn Sea Companies (8* 
8. x. 436).—By Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 
the East India pany’s political power ceased on 


and | Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 


1 Sept., 1858, and the Company was dissolved on 
1 Jane, 1874. The South Sea bubble exploded in 
1720. In reply to a former inquiry, Mz. D. M. 
Srevens, of Guildford, stated he was in ion 
of a list of nearly 20,000 holders of South Sea 
stock from 1711 to 1720, which possibly might 
furnish the Rev. A. B. Beaven with the infor- 
mation he requires. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°48. ii. 138. 
Everarp Home 
7), Brecknock Road. 


The rule of the H.E.I.0. ceased, upon the 
Queen’s proclamation, 1 Nov., 1858. The Com- 
y remained in existence for some time longer, 
bat was dissolved finally on 1 June, 1874, in pur- 
suance of the new arrangements made by the Act 
36 Vict., c. 17. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


“The East India Stock Dividend Redemption 
Act,” passed 15 May, 1873, provided for the dis- 
solution of the ep! on 1 June, 1874, and for 
the redemption of dividends. Was not the South 
Sea Company dissolved at the end of the year 
1720? F. L. Mawpsstey. 


So far as the East India Company is concerned 
the East India registers of 1858 and onwards will 
give all the information sought for. 


C. Masoy. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


Trmprett Famity (8 x. 337).—Some. 
formation respecting members of the Gloucester 
shire branch of the Timbrell family is to be found in 
following may 
also prove of interest. 

A William Tymbrell was living at Portsmouth 
in 1629, and was possibly the father of John 
Tymbrell, master smith in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
temp. Charles I. John Tymbrell was elected 
burgess of Portsmouth in 1642, alderman 1647, 
and mayor in 1650 and 1661; he was buried at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, on 12 Oct., 
1664. By his wife Elizabeth (who died 23 March, 
1675, and was buried at Southwick, near Ports- 
mouth) he bad issue,— 

John Timbrell, elected a burgess in 1657, and 
in 1662 appointed borough chamberlain; he 
married on 16 March, 1656, Ann, daughter of 
—— Bennet, Esq., of Fareham, co. Hants, by 
whom he had issue : Ann, born 1657 ; Jobn, born 
1658 ; Elizabeth, born 1660 ; Edward, born 1664, 
died 1665 ; Mary, born 1666, died 1667 ; Mary, 
born 1667 ; Sarah, born 1669, married on 9 Jan., 
1692, Capt. William Watkins. 

Amy Timbrell, married in 1654 to John Green- 
away, a burgess of Portsmouth. He died in 1672, 

Margaret Timbrell, married in 1665 Wm. Foster, 
citizen of London. a 

Jane Timbrell, married Thomas Witbier. 
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Mary Timbrell, married Philip James (mayor of 
Portsmouth in 1671). 

Ann Timbrell, married John Godwin, of Stepney, 
co, Middlesex. 

Sarah Timbrell. 

The following are to be found among the Wilt- 
shire wills desposited at Somerset House :— 

1630, Thomas Timbrell, of Bradford, co. Wilts. 

1633, William Timbrell, of Kemble, co. Wilts. 

1636, Henry Timbrell, of Kemble, co, Wilts. 

1636, Alice Timbrell, of Kemble, co, Wilts. 

Aur. T, Everirr. 
High Street, Portsmouth, 


William Hall Timbrell is among the genealogical 
list of officers in ‘History of Berkshire Militia.’ 
This name is rarely met with, E. E. Tuoyrs. 


Boriter, AurHor or ‘Hupripras’ x, 
355, 442).—The author of the life of Butler pre- 
fixed to Zachary Grey’s edition of ‘ Hudibras’ 
says distinctly that Butler 
**married one Mrs, Herbert, a gentlewoman of a oop 
good family, but no widow as our Oxford antiquary hat 
reported: she had a competent fortune, but it was most 
of it unfortunately lost, by being put out at ill securities, 
so that it was littie advantage to him.” 

This same biographer states that, at the time of his 
marriage, Butler was steward of Ludlow Castle. 
Is it known who wrote this biography ? 

Can there be any doubt that Butler died very 
poor, when we read the lines of Oldbam, his con- 
temporary, who died but three years after him !— 

On Butler who can think without just rage, 
The glory, and the scandal of the age ? 

Fair stood his hopes, when first he came to town, 
Met everywhere with welcomes of renown, 
Courted, and loved by all, with wonder read, 
And promises of princely favour fed; 

But what reward for ail bad he at last, 

After a life in dull expectance passed ? 

The wretch at summing up his misspent days 
Found nothing left, but poverty and praise ; 
Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave; 
Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 
Was fain to die, and be interred on tick ; 
And well might bless the fever that was sent, 
To rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent. 

It is surely strange that Mr. Edmund Gosse, in 
his notice of Butler (‘D. N. B.,’ viii. 1886), does 
not allude to the above lines. Mr. Gosse states 
that Butler was “ unpleasing in his private inter- 
course,” yet quotes Wood's assertion that the 
satirist was a man of “a severe and sound judgment, 
a good fellow.” One seems to feel that there is 
room for a more sympathetic estimate than that 
of 4 Gosse, and that further research would be 
usefa 

Perhaps if the still unpublished MSS. of Butler 
in the British Museum were printed, our knowledge 
of the author would be more accurate than it is 


“ tae Roost” (8 S. x, 295, 365, 423).— 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson used this expression, in all 
probability, deliberately. Those interested in the 
question of the spelling of roast, &c., may be 
referred to 6 §. iii. 127, 169, 277, 396, 432, 477, 
495, 512. See also what the Rev. A. Smythe 
Palmer has to say upon the subject in his ‘ Folk- 
Etymology.’ F, Birxseck Terry. 


The word is roast in the well-known ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ where, in ‘ Fire and Ale,’ the “ Mon- 
arch of Ale” is made to say, “I rule the roast here, 
dash the wig o’ me.” G. E. C. 


Ysoxpg, a Guost-Name (8 §, x. 413).—This 
name appears under so many forms that its original 
form is in danger of being forgotten. This was 
Essyllt. In the tale of ‘ Kilhwch and Olwen,’ in 
the ‘ Mabinogion,’ both the unfortunate ladies that 
bore it are named among “the golden-chained 
daughters of this island ”—Essyllt Vinwen and 


Essylit Vingal. ©. B. 


Tritsy O’Ferraut S. x. 376, 443).—I 
have in my copy of ‘ Miscellanies, Prose and 
Verse,’ by William Maginn (London, Sampson 
Low & Oo., 1885), the full epitaph (in vol. i. 
p. xviii) composed by John Gibson Lockhart on 
Maginn. The lines to which Mr. Coteman draws 
attention were simply omitted from my query, at 
the first reference, because of a consideration for 
the great demand there is upon the valuable space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Henry Geratp Horr. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Lorp Howarp or Errincnam (8 §. x. 396 
440).—Your correspondents have overlooked one 
piece of evidence hearing upon this question. In 
May, 1605, Lord Howard of Effingham (then Earl 
of Nottingham) was sent to Spain on an embassy 
to sign a with England. Among other 
minute details noted by the Spanish chroniclers of 
the day, of the persons, manners, and doings of the 
ambassador and his suite, one thing seems to have 
particularly struck the fancy of the Spaniards, 
which was that Lord Nottingham and some of his 
people attended mass regularly, and were con- 
spicuous for their devout behaviour (see Cabrera, 
* Relaciones de la Corte de Espafia de 1599 & 1614), 
Unless we are to suppose, therefore, that King 
James specially instructed his representative to 
assume a religious character grateful to the 
Spaniards, we must conclude that the Earl of 
Nottingham was, at this date at least, a good 
Roman Catholic, like the rest of his family. 
Froude’s theory that he was an “ Anglo-Catholic’ 
is absurd. Neither the name nor the character 
had been invented in those days. 

H, E. Warts. 


“ Hoo, HEE, HAVE aT ALL” (8" 8. viii. 128),— 
It is obvious (Bale being dead a century previous 


James Hoorer, 
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to the following work being printed) that the 
extract now given from ‘ One-and-twenty Chester 
Queries,’ published in 1659, is not offered as the 
solution of Mr. Hoorer’s query. It may interest 
him all the same, and possibly put him on the 
track of a satisfactory elucidation. The fourth 
query of the ‘ One-and-twenty ’ is, ‘‘ Whether the 
countrymen had not more mind to get in their 
harvest than to fight? Or thus, Whether (Jee ho) 
be not a better word than (Have at all)?” The 


following annotation is from the pen of the late | dict 


J. P. Earwaker, M.A. :— 

“ The ‘ Jee ho’ and ‘ Have at all’ were the passwords 
of the two armies at the fight of Winnington Bridge, 
Cheshire, in 1659, when General Lambert defeated Sir 
George Booth. ‘This is evident from an entry, made by 
Randle Holme, recorded in Harleian MSS., 1929, p. 2: 
‘the word of their [the Royalist] party was,“ have at 
all,” and the p'liam’t forces word, “ God with us!’ 

As Bale held the living of Bishopthorpe, Hamp- 
shire, it is quite possible that he would use the 
word “‘ breathe” metaphorically. It is understood 
in the south as meaning “ ground thoroughly dug 
and pulverized for a seed bed ” (vide ‘ West Somer- 
set Word-book’). Ricnarp Lawsoy. 

Urmston, 


“Cnaperon” or “ Caapgrong” (8@ §, x: 
317, 379).—Of course ‘‘ chaperone ” is wrong, and 
has only been introduced latterly by ignorant 
people, who have probably thought that, as the 
word applies as a rule to the female sex, it must 
necessarily be spelt with a finale. In a Tauchnitz 
edition of ‘At Heart a Rake,’ by Florence 
Marryat, amongst several other clerical errors, I 
find this word spelt in both ways. 

F, G. Leveson-Gower. 

Athens, 


Tas Sream Carriack ror Common Roaps 
(8 8, x. 24, 64, 119).—Poring over a mouldy 
volume of the Moskovskiya Vedomosti (Moscow 
Newspaper) for 1769, in No. 38 my eye fell on a 
paragraph of a letter “out of London” (dated 
7 April in that year), which may be rendered as 
follows :— 

“The engine invented by Mr. Morel to do the work 
of horses, for which he has obtained a patent from 
H.M, the King, is now put to general use, and fitted not 
only to close and open carriages, waggons, carts, as well 
as ploughs, harrows, and other tilling implements, but 
also to the machinery —— in England at various 
works and factories, where horse power has hitherto 
been in use, The patentee and his friends have already 
sold off all their horses, in anticipation of the coming fall 
in the value of these animals, which they expect may 
= long fetch no more than # quarter of their present 
price. 

The last trait (though the reporter does not 
appear to have meant a joke) is amusing, and 
reminds one somewhat of the ‘‘ sanguine author ” 
whose story has been pleasantly retold in recent 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


More than 125 years have elapsed since Morel’s 
time, but the horse—thank goodness !—has not yet 
been superseded or rendered a mere drug in the 
market, nor (let us hope) are the gimcrack inven- 
tions of the present hour likely to drive the noble 
quadruped from the road, of which he has ever 
been one of the chief joys and —o 


St, Petersburg. 


[We fail to find the name Morel in any biographical 
ictionary, though, as requested, we have sought for it. ] 


Wantep (8" §. x. 436).—The little 
poem, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” occurs in 
‘Hymns for Infant Minds,’ by Jane and Ann 
Taylor, and is translated into monkish Latinity— 
certainly not into classic verse—in the ‘ Arundines 
Cami,’ editio quarta, 1851, p. 34, by the Rev. 
Henry Drary, the accomplished editor of the work. 
The particular edition is specified, as they vary 
materially, and the editor regrets, in the preface, 
that translation into monkish Latinity is not cal- 
tivated in Cambridge. Several specimens, how- 
ever, by skilled hands are given in the book. 
The editor of the ‘Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ pub- 
lished in 1846, the Rev. William Linwood, in his 
preface, disapproves of that style of composition 
as inappropriate. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is a version in Latin of ‘“‘ Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star,” by Henry Drury, in ‘ Arundines Cami,’ 
pp. 22-4, ed. 1865. The first two lines are— 

Mica, mica, parva stella ; 

Miror, quzenam sis tam bella ! 
If Grow.er desires to have a copy of the Latin 
version, I will gladly send him it on receiving his 
address. F. CO. Binxseck Terry. 


Punch, circa 1877, contained at different times 
a series of nursery rhymes translated into Latin. 
The first line of ‘ Hampty Dumpty’ I remember 
well, It ran :— 
Humptius Dumptius stulte sedebat in muro, 


No doubt “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” wonld 
be incladed in the series. An inquiry at the office 
of Punch might reveal the author's name. 
Artur 
[Other answers are acknowledged. 


BricuTon : (8 §, x. 216, 
325, 402).—There are instances of the common use 
of ‘‘ Brighton ” earlier than in 1824. J. D. Parry, 
in his ‘Coast of Sussex,’ 1833, has extracts from 
newspapers relating to the town. In 1793 (p. 65) 
there is: ‘* Brighthelmstone Camp.—The Dake of 
Clarence writes.” But after occasional mention 
of “‘ Brighton” in 1786-92 (pp. 63-4) there is, for 
4 October, 1793 (p. 66), ‘‘Camp near Brighton, 
late last night”; after which the name always 
appears in the extracts as “ Brighton.” Under the 
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1796, there is (p. 70) the concurrent use of 
th names :— 

“By a gentleman lea’ Brighthelmstone, on his 
observing a gilt shark ~~! asa wonthonsesk on the 
top of the church :— 

Say, why on Brighton’s church we see 
A golden shark displayed, 
But that twas aptly meant to be 
An emblem of its trade.” 
At p. 95 in a note there is a reference to Sickle- 
more’s ‘Epitome of Brighton,’ 1815. On 3 July, 
1806, “ there was a meeting......for the incorporat- 
ing of the town of Brighton” (p. 84). 
Ep. 


_ “Artes” (8 §. x. 233, 384).—This highly 
interesting field-name, or perhaps acre-name, 
means earnest-money, and, in a derived sense, 
purchase, or holding. It is equivalent to the Lat. 
arrha, money given to ratify a contract. In my 
‘ Sheffield Glossary’ (E.D.S.), p. 172, I have men- 
tioned “a meadow called penny rent,” containing 
1 rood, 35 poles, This occurs in a document com- 
led early in the seventeenth century. The Court 
lls of the “manor ”—village community would be 
a better name—of Holmesfield, in Derbyshire, men- 
tion lands called “‘ the Middle Penny Ackers” in 
1723. In these penny acres the penny is an arles- 
penny, or earnest-penny. Therefore the lands 
called Hardy's Arles and Bell’s Arles, mentioned 
by O. C. B., are the contracts—in other words, the 
purchases or holdings—of a man called Hardy and 
a man called Bell. Bat it does not necessarily follow 
from the union of these personal names that Hardy 
and Bell were the original grantees, lessees, or 
purchasers of the lands. 

In my ‘ Hall of Waltheof, p. 107, I have dealt 
with the field-names Given Land and Lord’s Gift, 
and have tried to show that gift in such names 
means earnest-money, or money given in proof of 
the hiring or leasing of land (see Ihre’s ‘ Glossarium 
Suiogothicum,’ i. pp. 671, 672). The occurrence 
of the field-name Arles, near Cardiff, and also in 
confirms my opinion as to “given 

By the old Salic law serfs were manumitted per 
denarium, by the act of tossing or throwing a small 
coin, A man thus freed was called a penny man. 
Grimm is not certain whether the lord or the serf 
delivered the coin, though he thinks it probable 
that the serf delivered it (‘ Rechtsalterthiimer,’ 
p- 179). If such a custom obtained in England 
this would bave been more than probable, for, 
according to English folk-lore, ill luck is taken 
away, on the making of a present, by delivering to 
the donor a small coin, such as a halfpenny, this 
being known as hansel,” or ‘‘luck-money.” It 
would appear, then, from such local names.as Arles 
and Penny Acres, that the granting, leasing, or 
transfer of land, like the German transfer of a 


delivering to the donor—1. e., the lord—a penny or 
some smallcoin. If we judged from analogy we 
might be led to infer that the land, like the serf, 
became free upon the performance of such a cere- 
mony. The inference, however, would be very 
unsafe unless we had some means of ascertaining 
whether in these cases the penny or the arles-penny 
was a nominal consideration given for the purchase 
of land, or whether it referred to a fine which was 
paid to the lord upon some kind of alienation. The 
fines paid by copyholders upon alienation had a 
beginning, and it may have been that the first fine 
was an arles-penny, followed by a similar nominal 
payment upon every change of ownership or 
tenancy. Perhaps ©. C. B. and Mr. Marruews 
could find out what is, or was, the tenure of the 
Jands which they mention, and, if copyhold, 
whether a fine is paid. 8. O. Appy. 


On reading the notes on the above it appeared to 
me to have the same sense as the Latin arra and 
arrha, a pledge or earnest-money, also arrhalis, 
pertaining to the same. The Italians have the word 
unaltered : “‘ dandovi io!’ anello per arra del nostro 
volere,” Nic. Granucci, circa 1570. The word occurs 
in Scott’s admirable ‘* Wandering Willie’s Tale ” in 
‘Redgauntlet.’ The minister reassures the gudesire, 
who feared he had compromised himself with the 
evil one, “that though he had gone very far in 
tampering with dangerous matters, yet as he had 
refused the devil's arles (for such was the offer of 
meat and drink),” &c. Whether arra, arrha, or 
arrhalis may be the derivation or not, I leave to 
those more competent to decide. 

G. T. 

Twickenham, 


For this word, in the sense of hand-money, cf. 
Chambers’s useful and cheap little ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ s.v. “‘ Earnest” (edition 1891), With 
regard to arles as a field-name, may it not be con- 
nected with the Aryan root ar, to stir, to plough, 
as seen in English ear and arable? In Russ the 
root ar appears as or (even Alexander in old Russ 
is Olexander), and we have orat,to plough, oral 
or oralo, ploughed or arable land. Russian oral 
(pronounced aral) is curiously like Scotch arles, 
and has the same meaning. I only make this sug- 
gestion as a mere amateur, seeking for tn 


St. Petersburg. 


The word arles as used and explained in the 
passage quoted from ‘Jorrocks’s Hunt’ is well 
known in Scotland under the form of earls or erles. 
When a servant is hired, a shilling is often given 
to bind the bargain. This is called “ the earls.” 

W. 


In a Glossary appended to Henderson’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Proverbs’ I find this word defined “a piece 


serf, was sometimes effected by the ceremony of 


of maney given in confirmation of a bargain, 
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This is clearly the meaning of the word in the 
extract quoted by Mr. Picorr. Of. also Wright’s 
* Provincial Dictionary.’ C. P. Haus. 


Tae Stanparp (8 §, x. 456, 486).— 
By ‘“‘allowable” I mean right, proper, becoming, 
in good taste, consistent with due respect to the 
Queen as chief of the State. There is no sug- 
gestion that the law is concerned in the matter. 

THORNFIELD. 


Baron Courts (8 §. x. 436).— 
Formerly all holding lands of the Crown in Scotland 
were called “ barons.” When the lands were made 
a barony, the baron had an extensive jurisdiction, 
both civil and criminal, which was exercised 
generally by his bailie. This was limited by the 
Act for the Abolition of Heritable Jurisdictions in 
Scotland, 20 George IL, c. 43, to recovery of the 
baron’s rents, which procedare, even at the present 
time, may be legally adopted, but which, as 
remarked by a recent writer on Scottish law, “‘ is 
now very seldom exercised, and would be well alto- 
gether abolished, as the last remnant of feudalism 
and as repugnant to justice, seeing that it is next 
to a man jadging in his own cause.” In civil 
questions there is still a jurisdiction to the extent 
of forty shillings. Assaults, breaches of the peace, 
and small thefts may be punished in this court 
with fines not exceeding twenty shillings, to be 
recovered by pounding of moveables, and, failing 
recovery, by one month’s imprisonment. Each 
baron had a prison, which had to be autho- 
rized by the sheriff, and one condition was that 
the window should be made to allow inspection 
from without. This is obviously to prevent the 
cruelties of which our ancient feudal history is not 
barren, but is inconsistent with modern rules of 
prison seclusion. It is believed that the jurisdic- 
tion of Baron Bailie Courts is now seldom, if ever, 
exercised. In reference to the inquiry after the 
manual of ‘ Judicial Procedure before the Baron 
Bailie Courts,’ Iam in possession of a copy. It 
was prepared by Mr. Andrew Brown and printed 
at the private printing press at Pitkelloney, near 
Mathill, the estate office of the chamberlain of 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby, the owner of the 
estate of Perth. A. G. Rei, 

Auchterarder, 


For Baron Bailie Courts and the duties of a 
baron baillie your correspondent should refer to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 34S. iv. 515 ; 4% S. vii. 72. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“A Norr Srae” (8 8. x. 336, 381, 442).— 
In the west country everybody understands the 
word nott as meaning without horns. The ordi- 
nary long-woolled sheep of Devon and Somerset are 
always known locally as nott sheep, and their 
fleeces qs nott wool, Moreover, what are called 


in other parts polled cattle are here with us 
always nott bullocks, and one often sees them so 
described in auction advertisements, Not only 
does Chaucer use the word as a verb, but Palsgrave 
has, “I notte ones heed, I ciyppe it—Je tous. I 
have notted my heed nowe that sommer is come.” 
Drayton also says (‘ Muses’ Elysium,’ Nymph 2) ; 
I have a lamb 

Newly weaned from the dam, 

Of the right kind, it is notted, 
Again, the ‘ Exmoor Scolding’ has (1, 210) :— 

Tha cortet tha natted Yeo notted ewe). 


The present use has quite lost the original mean- 

ing of shearing or clipping, and applies solely to the 

absence of horns. F, T. Exworray, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Lunpy S, x. 272).—The late Canon Kingsley 
suggested the probability of this name taking its 
origin from some early Scandinavian ; the prefix, 
being a common type of Norse name, and the ter- 
mination of ¢ (an ordinary terminal of island) lead- 
ing him to suspect the name to mean the Island of 
Lund, some Scandinavian hero. I may add, in 
the historical notice by the Canon of Oseney it is 
called Londey; in the Hundred Rolls and in 
Stow, Londay and Londi; in the grant to the 
Templars, Lundeia ; in the Eccl. Registers, Londia ; 
by Thomas de la Moor, Lunday ; whilst Westeote 
calls it Landy. But for the last two centuries 
there has been no variation from the present name 
Lundy (see the late J. R. Chanter’s ‘ Lundy Isle,’ 
1877). Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mr. Rartcuirre’s note is interesting, and suggests 
a comical significance to the following names, which 
appear in the calendar of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Lundy Foot, B.A, 1785 ; Lundy Foot, B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1824; Lundy Foot, B.A. 1815. The second 
of these gentlemen became, in 1829, rector of 
Long Bredy with Little Bredy, co. Dorset ; his 
grandson, the Rev. John Vicars Foot, M.A., is 
now vicar of All Saints’, Clevedon. 

O. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Enouisn Reticiovs Broragrnoops 8. x, 
296).—Trinitarians.—Weever has something to 
say concerning these in his ‘Ancient Funeral 
Monuments,’ chap. xvi. 142. Townsend’s 
*Manaal of Dates’ (1877) also has some brief 
remarks, under the head of ‘‘ Hounslow” and 
Matarines.” Ricaarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Jicoer (8 S. vi, 265, 316, 393, 517 ; vii. 257). 
—I think it has not been noted that the word 
*jigger” is used by billiard players : ¢.9., “ Give 
me the jigger,” meaning “ Give me the rest.” 

Ropent Pyerpornr. 
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A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records. Edited by 
F. A. Inderwick, Q.C.—Vol. I. 21 Hen, VII.-45 Eliz. 
(Sotberan & Co.) 

Tus task of calendaring the Inner Temple records could 

scarcely have fallen into hands more competent than 

those of Mr. Inderwick. A keen, brilliant, and success- 
ful lawyer, and officially a Master of the Bench of the 

Inner Temple, he is also a learned and an indefatigable 

antiquary, whose leisure has already been productive of 

much honest and important work. He has now devoted 
himself to the task of the preservation of such of the 
records of the Inn as have ped the ravages of igno- 
rance and of the numerous conflagrations to which the 
Temple has been subject. It seems strange to talk of 
ignorance in connexion with a learned society. During 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler, however, the rebels, accord- 
ing to Thomas of Walsingham, destroyed “ plura muni- 
menta que juridici in custodia habuerunt.” These, the 
earliest d ts, including everything previous to 

1381, were naturally, as the most remote, the most inter- 

esting of the records. The portion of the Inner Temple 

records with which Mr. Inderwick deals comprises the 

Acts of Parliament from 1505 to the present date (in 

17 vols,); Bench Table Orders, 1685 to present date (in 

28 vols.) ; Book of Evidences, 1568-1732; the General 

Account Book; General Accounts Receipt Book and 

Miscellaneous Account Books, so far as these survive; 

together with Miscellanea. ‘The registers between the 
riod of Wat Tyler and the accession of Henry VII. 
ve entirely disappeared, together with the chest that 

was constructed to receive them. The Middle Temple 
records which survive are about coeval with those of the 

Inner Temple, a fact which points, as Mr. Inderwick 

says in his introduction—to which, naturally, we are 

indebted for our information—to the idea that they had 

a common place of deposit, probably the hutches of the 

Temple Church. The Lincoln's Inn registers are earlier 

in date, beginning in 1422, 1 Henry VI. Those of 

Gray’s Inn are later, going back only to the early years 

of Elizabeth. Somewhat t are, ily, 

the proceedings described, dealing principally with 
matters such as the appointment of readers; the inflic- 
tion of fines; the allowing, “at the request and charges 
of the gardener’s wife,” of a beadle, “ for the avoiding 
of rogues within our House,” and the like. Rogues 
seem, indeed, to have caused a good deal of trouble, and 
many orders concerning them are given, such as that 
“ twice at least, or thrice if need be, the gardener’s men 
and the under cooks, during the time of these Christmas 
holidays [4.D. 1581], shall make privy searches within the 
precincts of this House for rogues, and help to carry 
them to Bridewell or to some other place of punish- 
ment.” Frequent entries deal with amercing members 
for declining the post of reader or non-fulfilment of the 
duties of steward. Sometimes we find an order for the 
abatement of the commons, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion in the price of corn or some similar reason. Many of 
the entries have genuine literary interest. At a Parlia- 
ment held 3 Nov,, 42 Elizabeth (4.p. 1600), appears the 
entry, “Special admission of Mr. Francis Beaumont, 
third son of Justice Beaumont, late one of the benchers 
of this House, gratis,” which refers to the great dra- 
matist. Sons of benchers, it may be stated, were 
admitted on special terms. Here is an entry of kindred 
interest, 7 Feb., 1579/80, 22 Eliz, : “ Special admission of 

Mr. Robert Sackville, eldest son of Thomas, lord Buck- 

hurst, freely, because his father is one of the bench.” 

Thomas Sacvile (sic) himself was admitted, and par- 


doned all offences, 1 July, 1555, It may not safely be 
assumed, though it is not improbable, that the name 
Robert Allott, which frequently occurs, throws any light 
upon the descent of the author of ‘ England’s Parnassus.’ 
Under date 28 Jan., 1581/2, we have again, “ Admission 
of Sir Francis Drake, Knight, upon a fine at the discre- 
tion of the treasurer.” To transcribe all similar entries 
would occupy far too much space. Many entries show 
the religious difficulties that followed the accession of 
Mary and that of Elizabeth. A good deal of trouble 
attends the practices of the Puritans, who insisted on 
wearing their hats in church, and indul in similar 
unconventional and uncanny practices, There is much 
legislation concerning beards, it being decreed now that 
no beard of over three weeks’ growth shall be worn 
under a fine of twenty shillings, and now that none of 
over one week's growth; and many are the cases in 
which men are fined for offending against this regula- 
tion. On subjects such as “The Master of the Revels,” 
the history of which has yet to be written; “Christ. 
mas Feasts and Revels,” which extended from Christmas 
to Twelfth Night ; on the pee of plays, and the 
like, much information of high interest, historical and 
antiquarian, is afforded. The manner in which members 
were amerced for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of musicians and minstrels recalls the informal manner 
in which, on certain circuits, the wine fund of the mess 
bas in late years been provided. In 1591 we find that 
Mr. Southcot and Mr, Aynscome were “ put out of 
commons for not singing upon Hollymas day last, being 
ially warned aforeband to provide for their songs. 

hese extracts are fairly representative of the nature of 
the more interesting entries. For genealogical purposes 
the value of the information supplied cannot easily be 
overestimated. Mr, Inderwick’s introduction amounts 
practically to a history of the foundation and growth of 
the Temple, the separation of the Inner and Outer 
Temple, and other kindred matters. It is a thoroughly 
cunalie and excellent piece of work, which may be read 
and studied with interest and advantage apart from 
what follows, On the subject of the disobedience of 
certain individuals, from religious scruples, to the eccle- 
siastical laws pelling attend at church, scanty 
information is obtainable from the records. The enforce- 
ment of these laws was ordered by a special interference 
of the Lords of the Privy Council, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and the Star Chamber. For the short- 
comings of the records Mr. Inderwick makes amends 
by extracting from the State Papers of the period an 
account of the examination of various offenders and 
their responses. Illumination is cast by Mr. Inderwick 
upon the historical characters and proceedings men- 
tioned. This opening volume is handsomely printed and 
illustrated, the Pogasus being given on the binding as 
well as in the body of the book. Handsome illustra- 
tions of a standing cup, A.D. 1563, Sir Edmund Anderson, 
from a portrait in the Inner Temple, and other devices 
or objects, armorial or festive, are supplied. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Inderwick will find time to carry to the 
end the important undertaking he has successfully begun, 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of -tpalen, By James 
Morier. Edited by J, Wills, M.D. & 
Bullen.) 

Customs in the East change slowly, and in Persia, appa- 

rently, do not change at all. Hence comes it that the 

pictures of life presented by James (Justinian) Morier in 
his brilliant romance of * Hajji Baba’ are as fresh as 
when, in 1824, they first saw the light, and his satire has 
lost neither its truth nor its sting. Few Englishmen, 
indeed, have known so much concerning the subject 
with which be deals as Morier. Born in Smyrna, the 
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gon of the Consul-General of the Levant Company in 
Constantinople, he was while still young attached to a 
diplomatie mission to Teheran, and was for a time in 
charge of the embassy in that — Upon his admir- 
able records of travel and his diplomatic services we are 
not called to speak ; his very novel is, or bas been, too 
well known to call for either explanation or eulogy. 
Saturated with knowledge of Eastern life, an excellent 
writer, and a good draughtsman, Morier gave us pictures 
so admirably faithful that, as was told his latest editor, 
Dr. Wills, himself an eminent authority, more was to be 
learnt concerning Persia and the Persians from a 
rusal of these fictitious records than from a long resi- 
nce in the country, Scott, moreover, owned that 
the vitality of Morier’s descriptions dissuaded him from 
dealing with Oriental life. One has, indeed, but to 
read a few pages of this work—and we have read them 
all—to see how inevitably true and how inevitably life- 
life is all he said. It would be interesting, did time 
rmit, to dwell upon the character of this book, the 
nest Picaresque novel that England has produced. It 
is, as every one feels, an Oriental ‘Gil Blas,’ alike in 
the vivacity of its sketches, its fidelity, and its humour, 
and it is, like that work, full of episodes of qual 
value, some of them irresistibly comic, It has, neces- 
sarily, something of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and it recalls, 
through Capt. Marryat, Pigault Lebrun in the marvellous 
spirit and gaiety of his style and the linking together of 
episodes, while in the nature of his characterization 
Morier reminds one of the author of ‘ The Cruise of 
the Midge.’ The only thing to be urged from the point 
of art against his work is that, conscious how exact was 
his knowledge, he introduced, for mere purpose of illus- 
tration, scenes and descriptions that to some extent 
impeded the flow of his narrative, Of the present very 
handsome reprint there is only to be said that it is 
superbly illustrated from Persian sources. The larger 
designs, curious and exact, are drawn by native 
artists especially for the work. Others, again, are by 
Morier himself, while the remainder are taken from 
pictures at South Kensington or in the possession of the 
editor. Dr. Wills has executed faithfully and well his 
task, supplying the interpretation of such phrases as 
require it and appending a few useful notes. An intro- 
duction is furnished by Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, C.B. Morier’s work appears in the hand- 
somest and most attractive guise it can ever have 
aesumed. We should like to see, though we dare not 
counsel its publication, a companion edition of ‘ Hajji 
Baba in England,’ a work which, though scarcely less 
amusing, offers fewer opportunities for illustration, 


The Plant-Lore and ane of Shakespeare, By 
Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A. (Arnold.) 
During many years Mr. Ellacombe’s book has stood 
high in public favour, and succeeding editions have been 
welcomed in our columns, Mr, Ellacombe has been 
fortunately able to see through the press one further 
edition, differing in some respects from ite predecessors, 
Some, though not all the matter previously put in 
appendixes bas been incorporated into the text, and the 
work is now for the first time fully illustrated. The 
illustrations consist of full-sized plates of country scenes 
with which the dramatist must have been familiar, or 
garden plots of his time which he may bave seen, and 
of designs of the flowers with which he deals. A pleasant 
companion remains this volume, characterized in an 
almost equal degree by love of nature and knowledge of 
poetry. Its perusal is indeed absorbing, for having re- 
commenced to read it we have spent more time than we 
intended or could well afford in the occupation. We are 
inclined to wish that Mr. Ellacombe had time to write a 


companion volume, dealing in a kindred spirit with the 
flowers that Shakspeare left unmentioned. The campion, 
the celandine, and many another flower of English 
growth bave had their laureates, and deserve the treat- 
ment Mr. Ellacombe accords to the daffodil and the rose. 
Of books about flowers and poetry the world will not 
soon weary, and Mr. Ellacombe has given us one of the 
best. If he supervises another edition, let him drop the 
superfluous s which, under “ Marigold,” he gives to 
George Wither. Only people who do not know him call 
him Withers. Did he not himeelf sadly write, ‘‘ The very 
name of Wither means decay”? 


Naval and Military ~*~ and Personal Relics of 
British Heroes. By Richard R. Holmes, F.S.A. 
Part III. (Nimmo.) 

Tue third part of this fine publication of Mr. Nimmo’s 

contains water-colour drawings by Mr. William Gibb 

of the chain and cloak of the Duke of Wellington, the 
latter worn in the Peninsular campaign, with bearskin 
and sword of the Grenadier Guards, from the Duke of 

Wellington's collection ; pistol of Sir Ralph Abercromby 

and sash by which Sir John Moore’s body was lowered 

into the grave, from the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion; the swords of Oliver Cromwell and Jobn 

Hampden, from the same institution; and flags from 

Tel el Kebir and Tokai, from the Royal Collection at 

Windsor. These interesting historical souvenirs are 

superbly reproduced. The work commends itself alike 

to the loyalty and the taste of Englishmen. 


We have pleasure in drawing attention to the Modern 
Language Association, which is to be placed on a broader 
basis and aspires to publish an “organ” of its own, 
Application should be made to the hon, sec,, Mr. W. G. 
Lipscomb, University College School, Gower Street, 
W.C. A public meeting, with Sir John Lubbock in the 
chair, will be held in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on the 23rd inst., at 4.30. 

Tue tenth volume of ‘ Book Prices Current,’ contain- 
ing the sales of 1896, is nearly ready for publication, It 
will comprise several new features, which have been 
introduced in order to render the work more useful, 
particularly to collectors and booksellers, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. Leaton-Busnxinsore (“An Oversight by the 
‘ Wizard’”).—Anticipated. See Index to Seventh Series, 

XriocraPHeER (“ Diamond Wedding ”).—It is still in 
dispute whether the time of this is sixty or 5 
yours. Bee‘ N. E, D.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

that we decline to return com- 
munications w or any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. hoon 
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NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS DAY.—NOTES 
and QUERIES for December 26 will be pub- 
lished on THURSDAY NEXT, December 24, 
at 11 o’clock. The latest time for receiving 
Advertisements for this issue will be 11 o’clock 
on WEDNESDAY morning. 


,GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 

ge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and "ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally. —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnatile, London, W. 


M® GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY on moderate terms. 
pe which are the back Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 


Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
OOK-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 


im Best Style on Wood, Copper, or Steel. Specimens sent on 
application, One Shilling each Set, viz. : (i) Modern Heraldic ; (2) Med- 
wval; Heraldic.— THOMAS MURING, 52, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. Established 1791. 

A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


HERALDIC OFFICE, 
CRANBOURN-STREST, LONDON, W.C. 


Information upon all Matters connected with 
HERALDKY GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public Archi 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. FR 


“Conveys a great deal of information in 
or technical.’’—Kentish Mercury. 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick-lane, B.C. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
[REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, BA. 


London: B. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Crors, 8.W. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
Ba FRAS. 


** Has, we are giad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
0 date.’’—Guar 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


most interesting Facts in the His: of Cometary Astrono! 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.KAS. 


** Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.”” 
Dr. B. A. Goup, Editor of the Astronomicat Journal. 
BOWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W - 


Armorial Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours. 
Genealogical Charts Engrossed and Illuminated. 
Heraldic Eograving—Book-Piates, Seals, Dies, &c. 
Designs charged for, but deducted from cost of order. 


A LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinder extant. Please 
state wants to BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham.— Books Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanged. 


(ATALOGUE (52 pp.) of BOOKS of VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS, and relating to various Countries of the World, 
also Works on Natural History, just published, and post free to 
Celiectors. —MAGGS BROS., 159, Church-street, Paadingtos, London, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM'S | SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
SELLERS, 


of 27 and 29, West 23rd-street, ~~ York, and 24, BEDFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the lient fi by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most “favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent on 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 


(The LBADENHALL PRESS, | td , 50, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C 


C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over whieh the = slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per doren, ruled or plain. 


GTICKPHAST PASTE still sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
Cc K 


I RK BE BAN K, 
Southam pton-bulldings, Ch -lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PEK CENT. INT. allowed on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. 
F (O PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


avin DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT ches, D tor FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTE. a 


Tne BIRKBECK with with fall 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum These fay and stirring : such are ‘ The 
Pall of Harald Hardrada,’* Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Co: 
John,’ the soldier's name on ae famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,” 

* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ly will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 11), St. Martin’s-lane, we. 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL, 


NOTES and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 
contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


, Bream's-buildings, 


UBNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 

pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, good 
view. Three minutes’ walk from the town and common. Suitable 
fot winter months.— Write RK. G., 18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (8 8. X. Dao, 19, '96 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


N, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. peamaes ome 
» . 

VATORS eco ooo 60.30 
ARNOLD'S (BE. L.) BIRD. LIFE ‘in ENGLAND ove 
ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS... 
BECHSTEIN (J. M.).—The NATURAL HISTORY of CAGE ‘BIRDS, their Management, Habite, Food, 

Diseases, &c. Illustrated... 26..20 
BUTLER (8. A.).—OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS : an 1 Aceount of ‘the Tasect Pesta found in Dwelling 

Houses. Illustrated ove ove eo 60... 3 6 
CATLOW (AGNES). —POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With 50.. 20 

POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... oo 6... 
DITCHFIBLD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS . 36'« 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGBS : their Story and their Antiquities .. .. 94 wa 

| —STRAY PRATHERS from MANY BIRDS. Being Leaves from a Naturalist’s 
by Charles Whymper eve 6... 

PIRLD a Garner Lore for Nature Gleaned by the Rev. T. woob, 

F.E.5. 46..2 0 
FLOWERING ‘PLANTS, "FERNS, and ALLIES of HARLESTON, "NORFOLK. Compiled and “Baited 

by the Rev. F. W. GALPIN. With ae oo on the ‘Birds of the District by © HARLES 

CANDLER .. oe oo wes ove ove 
FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. ByJ. OWEN . 
FORESTRY and FORBST PRODUCTS : Prize Besa of the Bainbs Interventions’ — ‘Bxhibi- 

tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.5.E. F.R.S., and GH RUBERT MILL 368 w €F 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. PR mg in ope Se Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 

HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Co ae aaa in each Series from original Paintings by F. 

HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown on - 62 0 ..37 6 
GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. By G. 8. Woodeuts and 6 Photographs eve 
GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and CORALS. Coloured Figures of 

the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... 210 ~«... 12 «0 
JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and OTHER NATURE SKETCHES. Illustrated 
LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their Structure, and With best 

Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 36..209 
eae —* (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. LL. D, D—A A CONTRIBUTION to our : KNOWLEDGE of 

LINGS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. over 600 =e Text. 

— and Index. Published at 32s. net, cloth ove 
MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. “With Plans © 
MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Tilustrations 6§0..3 0 
Paxige = JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Revised by T. BAINES, 

5S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. eos coe 10 0 .. 30 0 
youneny. The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. By LEWIS WRIGHT. A Complete and Practical Treatise 

on the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of every known variety of Poul With 50 Exquisite 

Coloured Portraits of ze Birds painted from Life, and numerous Wood — New and 

Revised Edition. Demy 4to. 600 pp. cloth, giltedges_... ox 31 6 .. 18 6 
PRIOR (W. D.).—HARDY SHRUBS. With Descriptions of the most Sepeier Kinds and Practical Diree- 

tions for their Culture and Use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts . oe 36..2 0 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profitsand Pleasures ...  ... eo w 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS... 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING: Management of Cows, ‘Be. Second Edition ose ies 

POULTRY KEEPING 4 50.. 20 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS . 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING 60.. 20 
The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES ace exe 
———— The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c. 50... 20 

—— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, suitable for ong Soil and 

Situation Ba 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph. D. M. A. —POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ond their ALLIBS. With Plates . 80.8 


SHAKESPEARE FLORA, The: a Guide to all the Principal Passages in which mention is made of 
Trees, Plants, Flowers, and Vegetable Botanical Particulars by 


76.36 


at Bream's-bulldings, lane, E.C.—Saturday, December 


JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, EC. 
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